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published from the Original Manuscripts in 

their Possession. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 471. 

London, 1838. Murray. 

Berore saying a word of the important con- 
tents of this volume, we have to bestow our 
hearty praise upon the care and diligence be- 
stowed upon its arrangement and annotation by 
Mr. Taylor and Capt. Pringle, who have really 
performed their useful task in so able a manner 
as richly to deserve the public commendation. 
Readers are seldom aware of the pains and 
trouble it requires to satisfy dates and secure 
accuracy and order in publications of this kind ; 
and it is, therefore, that we feel the greater 
satisfaction in directing attention at the outset 
to the merits here displayed. 

The light thrown upon parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, at a period when reporting was pro- 
hibited or in its infancy, is not one of the least 
valuable results to be acquired from this corre- 
spondence ; and other historical illustrations, as 
well as curious points in the individual charac. 
ters of public men having much influence on 
the age in which they flourished, are necessary 
consequences of its contemporary and unbiassed 
revelations. 

One letter in December 1757, one in 1758, 
four in-1759, and a number in 1760, 61, 62, 63, 
64, 65, and 1766, when, in July, Mr. Pitt 
finally arranged his new ministry, fill: this 
volume; and the next must accordingly em- 
brace a most interesting epoch. But our busi- 
ness is with that before us; and we do so at 
once, without further preface. Here is a re- 
markable notice of the relations between the 
King of Prussia and Voltaire (March 1760), in 
a confidential letter from Mr. Mitchell, at Ber- 
lin, to Lord Holdernesse, the secretary for 
foreign affairs; it is dated 3lst July, and 
says— 

“ ¢ Two days ago, happening to dine with the 
King of Prussia alone, I took the liberty to 
observe, that some late letter his Prussian 
majesty had written, which had fallen into the 
French minister’s hands, seemed to have given 
great offence. His Prussian majesty replied, 
* I have wrote no letter but one to Voltaire.’ I 
ventured to say, ‘ Perhaps your majesty may 
have in that letter made use of some strong 
expressions with regard to the Duke of Choi- 
seul ;’ he answered, ‘ No, I think I made use of 
this proverbial praise, that the duke was pous- 
sessed by ten millions of Austrian devils ;’ that 
as to the rest, he had told Voltaire he would 
keep to his alliance with England, and that if 
the French had a mind for peace, they must 
speak out plainly; and he said that this letter 
to Voltaire was an answer to one he had received 
from him, in which Voltaire had assured him, 
that the French ministry were perfectly well 
disposed towards a peace. I think it proper to 
acquaint your lordship minutely with every cir- 
cumstance concerning this affair, which I wish 
may agree with tie accounts received from other 
parts : but I cannot help adding, that the King 


on this and on former occasions, given me some 
uneasiness and suspicions; for I believe the 
court of France make use of the artful pen of 
Voltaire to draw secrets from the King of 
Prussia; and when that prince writes as a wit 
to a wit, he is capable of great indiscretions. 
But what surprises me still more is, that when- 
ever Voltaire’s name is mentioned, his Prussian 
majesty never fails to give him the epithets he 
may deserve; which are, ‘ The worst heart and 
greatest rascal now living:’ yet with all this he 
continues to correspond with him. Such, in 
this prince, is the lust of praise from a great and 
elegant writer ; in which, however, he will at 
last be the dupe: for, by what I hear of Vol- 
taire’s character, he may dissemble, but never 
can nor ever will forgive the King of Prussia 
for what has passed between them.’—Mitchell 
MSS.” 

The seven years’ war we abstain from touch- 
ing, because the few scattered lights we could 
select would not illuminate that stirring epoch 
sufficiently to reward us or our readers ; and we 
therefore more willingly pass on to matters more 
susceptible of extract. It is amusing to find the 
patriots Barré, Wilkes, and others, soliciting 
promotion and places from the minister; and 
delightful to see, by his answers, how firmly he 
followed the line of his duty unswerved by all 
private motives. In the midst of all his toils, 
is not the following a delicious picture ?— 

“ Mr. Pitt to Lady Hester Pitt. 
«« July 2, 1761. 

“ My dearest Life,—I have gone through the 
labours of the corps diplomatique from ten this 
morning till past two, and am not at all the 
worse for the sweat of my brow. I have just 
received an epistle from Pam,* with a continua- 
tion of good accounts from the nursery. All 
are in ‘perfect health. I propose to see them 
to-morrow evening, and to devote Saturday to 
ehildren and to hay-making ; and I hope Sunday 
will prove a day of rest from business—a day of 
impatience, but of a sweeter kind, it is sure to 
prove, big with the dear expectation of receiving 
again my delight and comfort on a. The 
enclosed note to Lord Temple you will be so 
good as to deliver tohim. My compliments to 
all. Your ever loving husband, 

“W. Prrt.” 

A lord-mayor’s day, after Mr. Pitt's resigna- 
tion of the seals, and to which he was pressed 
by Mr. Beckford, is a picture of the times. 


“* William Beckford, Esq. to Mr. Pitt.+ 
** Soho Square, November 6, 1761. 
‘© My dear Sir,—There does not a man exist 
who is more heartily and warmly attached to 
you than myself. You may, therefore, easily 
conceive I would not advise any measure that 
could possibly be of detriment to you, or my 


universally, that you ought to make your ap- 
pearance at Guildhall on Monday next with 





attached servant, who, in the cap: 
ren.’ 


up all the children.” 
+ ‘* Endorsed by Lady Chatham :—‘ Mr. Beckford, 
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which he yielded for 
Inred, bot 








ef Prussia’s correspondence with Voltaire has, mot 


country. Men’s hopes and fears are strangely 
agitated at this critical juncture ; but all agree | 


t' 
* «A familiar name of Mrs. Spats, einem ag = 
ty of nurse, brought 


761; to my lord to with Lord Temple: to 
Vielded 1 his friend's sake; but, as he alongs 
h then and after, against his better judg- 


Lord Temple; and, upon the maturest reflece 
tion, Iam clear you ought not to refuse this 
favour to those who are so sincerely your 
friends. As you cannot say any one prediction 
of mine has proved false, so I hope you will 
give me an opportunity of being declared a true 
prophet in the present case; which will afford 
great comfort to, my dear Sir, your ever faithful 
and affectionate, *©W. Becxrorp.” 
“ Thomas Nuthall, Esq.* to Lady Chatham. 
«« Friday, November 12, 1761, 
“‘ When I wrote my last note to your lady« 
ship, I had heard but little concerning the tri- 
umphal entry into the city on Lord-Mayor’s 
day. It now comes out, that a party of 
bruisers, with George Stephenson, the one. 
eyed fighting coachman, at their head, had 
been hired to attend the chariot which con- 
tained the blazing comet and the new chan- 
cellor of the exchequer} (which last, it»seems, 
has undertaken to raise the supplies for the 
next year by a tax upon wild ducks), and to 
procure shouts and acclamations from the mob. 
By the time the procession, which moved but 
slowly, had got into St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
these fellows had hallooed themselves hoarse ; 
and it had been given out that Mr. Pitt was in 
the chariot, by which means, they had artfully 
obtained the mob to join them: but, on the 
east side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, some know- 
ing hand stepped up, and looking full at the 
idol, pronounced, with a fine, hoarse, audible 
voice, ‘By G—d, this is not Pitt; this is 
Bute, and be damned to him !’ (I beg pardon 
of your ladyship for writing such words, but 
historians ought to tell facts as they happened.) 
Upon this, the tide took another turn; and the 
bruisers’ lungs being worn out, the shouts from 
the independent mobility were instantly con- 
verted into hisses, accompanied with a few 
vulgar sayings, as ‘ D—n all Scotch rogues !’ 
*No Bute!’ ‘No Newcastle salmon!’ “‘ Pitt 
for ever!’ By the time they reached Cheap- 
side, it was discovered there were some bruisers 
hired for protectors: this gave still greater 
offence, and then they began to be more out- 
rageous; and on the turn'into King Street an 
attack began on the coachman and footmen 
behind with dirt, some of which found its way 
into the chariot, and very much altered the 
colour of the new chancellor's ruffles;+ for it 
fixed on him only. Before they arrived at 


* « Mr. Nuthall was an eminent solicitor, who trans- 
acted Mr. Pitt’s private business from a very early period 
until his death. In 1765, he was appointed solicitor to 
the treasury. On returning from Bath, in March 1775, 
he was attacked by a highwayman on Hounslow Heath; 
who, on his s not being complied with, fired into 
the carriage. Mr. Nuthall returned the fire, and, it is 
thought, wounded the man, as he rode off precipitately. 
On arriving at the inn at Hounslow, he wrote a descri 
tion of the fellow to Sir John Fielding ; but had scar 

the letter, when he expired.” 

«* Lord Barrington.” 
«« In a letter written about this time to Mr. Mitchell, 
the ‘ new chancellor’ says, ‘ 1 eontinue, my dear Mitchell, 
without application, to advance, or indeed desire; being 
convinced that I have long been placed too high. When 
time comes for my retiring to the situation best 
to my nature, I to fall easily. I promise 
you that your old friend will not fall in the dirt. If the 
duty you owe to the best and most amiable master that 
ever lived since the days of Titus would permit you to 
leave the station you are now in, it would give me infinite 
satisfaction, Old friends fall off, and I find new ones are 
not so easily made as 1 thought they were, when I was 
| Younger,’ itchell MSS.” 
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Guildhall, the bruisers were almost bruised to 
death themselves. Stephenson had been obliged 
to retire under the chariot, and with great dif- 
ficulty got into Guildhall Coffee-house in great 
It was 
with no small labour the chariot got up to the 


disgrace, and trampled under foot. 


gate of Guildhall, where the constables and 
peace-officers, being numerous, prevented fur- 
ther mischief; but had there been a furlong 
further to go, the mob would certainly have 
cut the harnesses in pieces, and probably gone 
to greater extremity. At night, his lordship 
took the opportunity to get into the lord chan- 
cellor’s state coach, and went away with him, 
and by that means got home quietly; but 1 
have not yet heard how he rested.—I am, 
madam, your most obedient servant, 

“'T. NuTHaLt.” 

A note or two in some of Mr. Mitchell’s in- 
teresting correspondence will shew us a little of 
the inside of parliament about this period, 

*€ Yesterday, when the report was made from 
the committee, and Mr. Pitt was not present, a 
new attack was made upon him by some mem- 
bers who had not spoken the day before. Co- 
lonel Barré, whom Lord Shelburne brought 
into parliament, renewed the debate with un. 
usual warmth, making use of expressions ex- 
tremely harsh, such us that of a ‘ profligate 
minister,’ and the ‘ execration of the people of 
England.’ He was censured by Charles Town- 
shend:and Mr, Beckford. Word George Sack- 
ville took occasion to speak that day for the 
first time since his disgrace; and, it is ‘said, 
spoke with great address and great caution, but 
in opposition to the measures of a German 
war. 7 a * * 

“ Jan. 29, 1762. Would you know a little 
of the humour of parliament, and particularly 
with regard to Mr. Pitt? I must then tell you 
that Colonel Barré, a soldier of fortune, a 
young man born in Dublin of parents of a 
mean condition, his father and mother from 
France, and established in a little grocer’s shop 
by the patronage of the Bishop of Clogher; a 
child of whom the mother nursed (these par- 
ticulars I have from Mr. Millar, upon his own 
certain knowledge) ; this young man (a man of 
address and parts), found out, pushed, and 
brought into parliament by Lord Shelburne, had 
not sat two days in the house before he attacked 
Mr. Pitt. I shall give you a specimen of his 
philippics. Talking of the manner of Mr. Pitt’s 
speaking, he said, * There he would stand, 
turning up his eyes to heaven, that witnessed 
his perjuries, aud laying his hand in a solemn 
man:.er upon the table, that sacrilegious hand 
that had been employed in tearing out the 
bowels of his mother country!’ Would you 
think that Mr. Pitt would hear this and be 
silent; or would you think that the house 
would suffer a r table ber to be thus 
treated? Yet so it was.” 

Our next quotation is a remarkable one, and 
will, we think, both amnse and please our 
readers, the first by the letter, the last by the 
answer. 

“ The Rev. Paul Shenton to Mr, Pitt. 
** Hartlipp, near Chatham, December 4, 1764. 

‘* Honoured Sir,—I am a clergyman, and a 
sincere well-wisher to the glorious society in 
Albemarle Street, and to all Mr. Pitt’s friends 
and party. I have often had thoughts of mak- 
ing my wishes known to Mr. Pitt, but have 
hitherto been deterred by the fear and awe of 
approaching so great a name, I haveat length 





broke through my natural timidity, and have 
ventured in this manner to let the glorious 
miuority know, they have many friends in 


ing me.” * 


and minister :—it might be printed in type of 
gold. The domestic letters between this great 
man and his wife, are equally honourable to 
his private virtues ; and we must give another 


time, is this. 


Mr. Pitt. 
election for the county some gentleman of your 
party; that is, the party of honour and virtue. 


far as to send down that able statesman, I 
sincerely believe the county in general would 
elect him for his own and your sake. If it is 
incompatible with Mr. Wilkes’s. affairs to 
represent the county, I dare be bold to say, 
that the county will make choice of any one you 
will recommend. I have some thoughts of 
writing a pamphlet, to exhort the people of 
England to repeal the union act. This book I 
should be extremely glad of dedicating to Lord 
Chief Justice Pratt; or, if I could have your 
permission of dedicating it to yourself, T should 
think myself superlatively happy. In_ this 
little pamphlet I have traced the union from 
the time that Edward the First conquered 
Scotland, and shall point out, honesto calamo, 
all the miseries and disgraces England has 
suffered, since she has been united to that bar- 
ren province. I have nothing more to add, 
but to ask your pardon for this great freedom. 
Iam, honourable Sir, your most obedient, most 
humble servant, Pau SHENTON.” 


“ Mr. Pitt to the Rev. Paul Shenton. 
(From a draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. } 
«* Hayes, December 8, 1764. 
* Sir,—Having received a letter signed with 
the name to which I direct this, I cannot defer 
a moment expressing my astonishment and con- 
cern, that one of your rank, a clergyman, could 
so misconceive of me, as to imagine that I 
countenanced libels, because I disapproved part 
of the methods of proceeding relating to them. 
Let me undeceive you, sir, by telling you, that 
no well-wisher of mine, which you are so good 
as to say you are, can have led you into this 
error, I have ever abhorred such odious and 
dangerous writings ; aud in the late unhappy 
instance of the North Briton, no man concurred 
more heartily than I did in condemning and 
branding so licentious and criminal a paper. 
Next, as to a pamphlet, which you say you 
have thoughts of writing, to exhort the people 
of E d to repeal the act of union, and 
which you wish to dedicate to me, or to the 
great magistrate you mention ;—know, sir, that 
I revere the union, as the main foundation of 
the strength and security of this island ; that 
it was the great object of our immortal de- 
liverer, King William ; that France may wish 
to dissolve it, but that all good Englishmen will 
ever maintain it inviolate. You will, I doubt 
fot, accept, in good part, this free, but not un- 
useful admonition to misguided zeal; and if 
you really favour me with your good wishes, 
you will be glad to understand me aright. Be 
assured then, sir, that I disdain and detest 
faction, as sincerely as I reverence and love the 
laws, rights, privileges, and honour of my 
country.—I am, sir, your obedient humble 
servant, WixiraM Pirr. 


“ P.S.—This letter to you may serve for all 
who, like you, are so widely mistaken concern- 


A lesson for all times from a patriot, statesman, 





secret. 


My intention of intruding upon your 


example ;— 


In my two parishes I can pro- 
cure eight or nine votes; and in the neighbour- 
hood I may venture to say I could procure 
twenty. I belong to a club of gentlemen, some 
of whom have votes, and all sincere partisans of 
Our intention is to bring in at the 


If Mr. Wilkes returns to England by the time 
of the election, and if you would honour us so 


* Mr. Pitt to Lady Chatham. 
*« Bath, Sunday, one o'clock, Nov. 17,1765, 

‘¢ My dearest love knows my diary as far as 
Wells. It continued quite prosperous as far as 
Bath, where I arrived in the face of day. I 
passed a much better night for my fatigue, and 
I am better this morning; foot much swelled, 
hand less weak, and easier. Thank the Al. 
mighty that I am able to send you such an 
account as your kind thoughts will repose on 
with comfort. Brother James much better, 
but shattered and pale enough from having dis. 
persed the gout by bathing. I have the plea- 
sure to tell you that his mind is just in the 
reasonable posture that I could wish. Would 
to heaven he could impart some of his right 
spirit somewhere else! The great of this 
world seem not to have forgotten the Somer- 
setshire hermit, if the mighty names of New- 
castle, Norfolk, Bedford, Rockingham, &c., are 
flattering to the pride of man. I was inter. 
rapted here by a kind visit from Mr. Collibee, 
the mayor,—a less sounding name, but an 
honest and steady friend. How I shall sustain 
these honours, I know not; but while I am 
relating them to my love, the spirits flow, and 
the hand obeys. I must, however, check my 
own career, and despatch the servant before 
another interruption. Heaven bless and pro- 
tect the noble mother, and the promising little 
flock! For this time, adieu, and think with 
some comfortable hope of the health of your 
ever-loving husband, W. Pitt.” 

% Mr, Pitt to Lady Chatham. 
«* Bath, Monday Night, Nov. 18, 1765. 
** Thank Heaven that I am able to hold a 
pen, and tell my love the feats I have this day 
performed. I have visited the fair down of 
Claverton, with all its piny forests, and have 
drunk one glass of water as I returned, sitting 
in my coach of state, in Stall Street. Hitherto 
all goes prosperously with my bodily concerns ; 
so that I have no pain, worth mentioning, but 
that of being separated from my kind love, and 
not seeing five little faces, which formed round 
her a group, which sums all delight—all which 
my heart can taste. It is, indeed, a pleasure 
to think that I am writing what will give my 
dearest life pleasure, and help to make the 
hours of separation more easy and comfortable. 
It rains civilities upon me here, from various 
quarters ; and, to my own sense of things, only 
renders my situation more unaccountable, not 
to say ridiculous. But no more of this,— 
* Who sees not Providence all kind and wise, 
Alike in what it grants, and what denies ?’ 
The Hoods are pretty well. The captain and 
Mr. James Grenville, as also Mr. Mayor, are 
all that I have opened my doors to. Many, 
I find, are enough disposed to take a view of 
me; whether from mere curiosity to see a 
strange new creature, viz, a leader whom 
nobody follows, or any other reason why, I do 
not conjecture. I muSt now, my life, draw to 
a conclusion ; for my hand admonishes me not 
to be too bold. Kisses upon kisses to the little 
children.—Your ever-loving husband, 
“*W. Pirr.” 

The grand American questions, which suc- 


ceed and occupy the rest of the volume, we 


must leave to political reviewers; and conclude 
with one letter, very fitting to be given in a 
miscellany like ours. 
** Lord Cardross to Mr. Pitt. 
«* Walcot, near Bath, June 19, 1766. 
“ Accept, my dear sir, from a friend who has 


the most unfeigned affection and respect for 


on, these few lines; in return for which, all 
ask is to have the honour of a card from 


yourself or Lady Chatham, to inform me how 
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your most valuable health has been since you 
left Bath. My dear father has been greatly 
indisposed of late, and is, at present, confined 
to his bed by a fever. His brother-in-law, 
Sir James Steuart, has been with him,—an 
unfortunate person, by one false step taken, 
even against his true principles, very early in 
life, but a man of consummate sagacity, great 
experience, and profound learning. He is 
about to present to the republic of letters, next 
winter, a work of great utility, which has cost 
him twenty years’ application, upon the prin- 
ciples of political economy. I have perused 
part of it, and I know it will afford Mr. Pitt 
great pleasure, and me great instruction. 
This ingenious uncle of mine told me one day, 
in conversation, that, after having lived fifty 
years, and gone through almost all the geogra- 
phical and literary world, three things only 
had surmounted his most sanguine expecta- 
tions,—the amphitheatre at Verona, the church 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, and Mr. Pitt in the 
House of Commons. A brother of mine is just 
arrived from our colonies of East and West 
Florida, and gives me but a very unfavourable 
account of the capabilities of those countries. 
He brought me, likewise, a curious account of 
a negro conqueror, who has subdued a great 
part of Africa lying near our settlements, and 
has occasioned the building of our new fort on 
that coast. He carries eight Arabic secretaries, 
who record his feats in that language. My bro- 
ther has also conversed with Commodore Byron’s 
officers, and confirms the accounts of the Pata- 
gonian giants. I was much delighted by the 
accounts of the Duke of Grafton’s spirited 
apology in the Mowse of Lords. It appears to 
me to have been such a testimony as I should 
have wished to have given in that assembly. 
—I am, with the most sincere regard and re- 
spect, your most faithful and obedient servant, 
* CanpDRoss.” 

The notes upon this letter afford fair proof 
of the editors’ services; and we regret that by 
an oversight, discovered too late to be reme- 
died, we cannot print and publish them along 
with it. 








The Bubbles of Canada. By the Author of the 
‘“* Clockmaker.” 8vo. pp. 332. London, 1839. 
Bentley. 

Sam Suicxk (otherwise Mr. Justice Halibur- 
ton) is too popular to need a complimentary 
introduction to the British, the American, or 
the European public. But in the present work 
he has taken a graver tone, and suited his 
manner and argument to the importance of 
his subject. Not that we have not often the 
Swift-like humour and keen sarcasm of his 
former productions ; but, in the main, the na- 
ture of his statements are ‘of necessity statisti. 
cal, political, and instructive. His ability, his 
experience, and his intimate personal know- 
ledge of the colonies about which he writes, 
must give great weight to all he says; and we 
are of opinion that both those who differ from, 
and those who agree with, his views of the 
past and present condition and future prospects 
of these national possessions, will read, and 
ponder, with advantage, the pages which we 
now introduce to them. 

With regard to the author’s sentiments, we 
have only to notice that, as in all such questions, 
the Literary Gazette only holds the scales even, 
to shew what isin them; and, as affects per- 
sons, whatever Mr. Haliburton may adjudge 
towards Lords Brougham or Durham, Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Roebuck, or any one else, we 
merely report his language, and offer nothing 
of our own. It is by such means alone we can 


enable our readers to form their own estimate 
of the works we review. 

The Bubbles of Canada are in letters ad- 
dressed to James Haliburton, Esq. the James 
Burton of Egyptian literary celebrity, who, we 
believe, has reassumed the original family name, 
which, like that of the writer himself, is de- 
rived from the old race of Haliburton on 
Tweedside, and connected with Sir Walter 
Scott, by his maternal ancestry. The first of 
the correspondence is a very fair specimen of 
the style and genius of the whole. 

‘*My dear Haliburton,—As the people of 
this country know but little of the dissensions 
in Canada, they very wisely confine their ob- 
servations to the dissensions of those who go- 
vern it. This is a more intelligible, as well as 
amore amusing subject. Every body talks of 
Lord Brougham and Lord Durham, but no. 
body speaks of Canada. Instead, therefore, of 
inquiring what is to become of that valuable 
colony, what measures are, or ought, to be 
adopted to ensure its tranquillity, and to pro- 
tect British subjects and British property there, 
people very properly limit their attention to the 
more interesting question — What will the 
governor-general do when parliament meets ? 
To inquire whether the English or the French 
population of Canada is in the right, requires 
some investigation to ascertain facts, and some 
constitutional knowledge to judge of those 
facts, when collected. It is, at best, but a dry 
subject. But to decide whether Lord Brougham 
or Lord Durham has the best of the dispute, is 
a matter so well suited for easy conversation, 
and humorous argument, that it is no wonder 
it has more attractions than the other. Such, 
however, is the acerbity of politics in this coun- 
try, that even this affair is made a party ques- 
tion ; and the worst motives are imputed for 
every thing that is said or done by either. There 
are not wanting those who gravely assert, that 
while Lord Brougham was affecting to brush 
off the flies from the heels of an old rival, he 
intentionally switched him so hard as to arouse 
his temper, and to induce him to kick. They 
maintain that there are two sorts of tickling, 
one that is so delicate as to produce laughter 
and pleasurable sensations ; and another that 
irritates both the skin and the temper by the 
coarseness of its application. They say that his 
lordship is much addicted to the latter species, 
and applies it equally to both friends and foes ; 
in short, that his play is too h to be agree- 
able. While, on the other hand, there are some 
who are so unkind as to insinuate that Lord 
Durham was very willing to take offence, and 
to shelter himself under it. That he felt he 
had voluntarily undertaken a load which he 
was unable to draw ; and that, knowing greater 
expectations had been formed of him than he 
could ever realise, had no objection to kick 
himself out of harness, and extricate himself 
by overthrowing friend or foe, so long as the 
public were willing to believe the fault to be 
that of the teamster, and not of the steed. Be 
that as it may, the exhibition has been an 
entertaining one ; and they deserve some credit 
for having afforded amusement and occupation 
to the public at this dull season of the year. 
There they are,—the crowd has gathered round 


and each one looks anxiously for what is to 
follow. What can be more agreeable to a 
British mob—a people essentially fond of the 
prize-fight—than the contest of these two 
champions, men who have always courted their 
applause, and valued their noisy demonstra- 
tions of pleasure higher than the quiet re- 





spect of those of more taste and more re. 


them,—the idle and the vulgar stand gaping,— | 





finement? It affords, however, no pleasure 
to the colonist. He regards one as a man of 
splendid talents and no conduct, and the other 
as a man who, without the possession of either, 
has advanced to his present high station merely 
by the force of extreme opinions. He has no 
sympathy with either. The one is too much 
actuated by his implacable hatred, the other 
by his inordinate pride. The former is dan- 
gerous from his disposition to do mischief, and 
the latter unsafe, from his utter inability to 
effect any good. After all the addresses that 
have been presented by the Canadians, this lan- 
guage may possibly appear strange and strong, 
but addresses afford no proof: they are cheap 
commodities every where. Place-hunters may 
flatter, and vulgar men may fawn, and office. 
holders tremble and obey, but the truth must 
still be told. A governor is the representative 
of royalty, and colonists have been taught to 
venerate the office, whatever they may think of 
the man, At the present crisis It is the test of 
loyalty. You will search in vain among those 
addresses for the names of the disaffected ; and 
if those who signed them have expressed them- 
selves strongly, they felt it was no time to mea. 
sure words, when hesitation bears so strong a 
resemblance to a repugnance springing from 
a different cause. But even among these cus- 
tomary —— of official respect, you will 
find several exhibiting a choice of expression 
that bespeak a desire to separate the approba- 
tion of measures from the usual deference to 
rank and station, and others marking the dis- 
tinction in explicit terms. The colonist by no 
means regrets his resignation, because he has 
shewn, from his irritable temper, inconsiderate 
conduct, and crude and dangerous schemes, 
that, of all men, he was the most unfit depo. 
sitary for the extraordinary powers that were 
intrusted to him; but he does regret that pub. 
lic attention should be diverted from so im- 
portant a subject as our Canadian affairs, to so 
unimportant a matter as my Lord Durham’s 
private quarrels. He is desirous that the ques. 
tions at issue between the people of Canada 
and Great Britain should be understood ; and 
he doubts not that the good sense and good 
feeling of this country will apply the proper 
remedies. In compiling a statement of these 
grievances, pretensions, or claims (or by what- 
ever other name you may choose to designate 
them), I shall hope to contribute towards this 
desirable object. ° ° . 

“Tf ever you had the misfortane to have 
had the toothach, you have doubtless found 
that every one of your friends had an infalli- 
ble remedy ; each of which eventually proved, 
upon trial, to be nothing more than a pallia- 
tive, a nostrum that soothed the anguish for a 
time, by conciliating the nerve; but that the 
pain returned, with every change of atmo- 
sphere, with increased power, while the sedative 
application became less and leas efficacious the 
oftener it was repeated. You have also found, 
as others have experienced before you, that 
while you were thus temporising with an evil 
which required more prompt and skilful treat- 
ment, you had lost the opportunity of filling 
the cavity and preserving the tooth, by suffer. 
ing decay to proceed too far to admit of the 
operation, and, after years of suffering, had to 
submit at last to cold iron, —the ultima ratio of 
dentists. Whether the system of pulliatives 
and concessions, that has been resorted to in 
Canada, is a wise and proper one, I shall not 
presume to say; but all men must agree that 
it at least has the merit of displaying an ami- 
able inclination to avoid giving pain. What- 
ever doubts may arise as to the conciliatory 
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measures of past years, there can be none what- 
ever entertained that they cannot be persisted 
in any longer with advantage. I shall content 
myself, however, with merely presenting you 
with a statement of the case, and you shall 
decide for yourself whether stopping, or forci- 
ble extraction, be now the proper remedy.” 

His general opinion is afterwards thus ex- 
pressed :— 

* Awa colonist, at once a native and a resi- 
dent of a distant part of the empire, I am not 
only unconnected with, but perfectly indepen- 
dent of, either of the great parties of this coun- 
try, of Tories, or Whigs, or Radicals; nor do I 
consider this as a.subject at all involving the 

rinciples for which they severally contend. 

he question is one wholly between the people 
of this country and the colonists, and must be 
considered as such ; and so far from my Lord 
Durham’s assertion being true, that there has 
been misgovernment, I am prepared to shew, 
that every administration in this country, 
without exception, from the conquest of Canada 
to the present time, whether Tory or Whig, or 
mixed, or by whatever name they may be de- 
signated, have been actuated but by one feel- 
ing, an earnest desire to cultivate a good un- 
derstanding with their new subjects of French 
extraction, and on one principle, a principle of 
concession. Canada has had more privileges and 
indulgences granted to it than any other of our 
American colonies: unpopular officers have 
been removed ; obnoxious governors have been 
recalled ; constitutional points abandoned to 
them ; all reasonable changes made (or, as they 
would express it, grievances redressed); and 
the interests of commerce and of persons of 
British origin postponed to suit their conveni- 
ence, or accommodate their prejudices; in 
short, every thing has been done, and every 
thing conceded to conciliate them, that inge- 
nuity could devise or unbounded liberality 
grant, and no sacrifice has been considered too 
great to purchase their affections, short of 
yielding up the colony to their entire control ; 
and for all this forbearance and liberality they 
have been met with ingratitude, abuse, and 
rebellian.’’ 

Mr. Haliburton proceeds to treat of the go- 
vernment of these provinces from the year 
1763, of the population, the revennes, and, in 
short, of their entire history ; in which he dis- 
plays an intimate acquaintance with the facts, 
which he brings before us in a lucid and ample 
manner. Into these details, however, it is 
impossible for us to enter; and we must be 
content to quote some of the winding-up pass- 
ages, which are redolent of the “ Clockmaker.” 

* Those persons who had always espoused 
their cause in England seem to have fully pe- 
netrated their object. ‘ I do not marvel at it,’ 
said my Lord Brougham; ‘to me it is no 
surprise —I expected it.’ Men ef sanguine 
temperament are apt to expect confidently 
what they desire ardently. That he wished 
them to be independent, he made no secret. 
Whatever we may think of his lordship, as a 
statesman, for entertaining such a patriotic 
wish, we cannot but admire the unflinching 
friendship that induced him, through good 
report and evil report, to adhere to the cause 
he had determined to advocate. That they 
might not feel discouraged by partial reverses, 
he held out the language of promise to them 
that the day was not far distant when they 
could hope to realise the object of their wishes. 
He deprecated our thinking too harshly of them 
for their vain attempt. ‘Where,’ he continued, 
* in what country — from what people did they 
learn the lesson ?—of whom but ourselves, the 





English people? We it is that have set the 
example to our American brethren; let us 
beware how we blame them too harshly for 
following it.’ Not content with interceding 
for their pardon, he solicited, as a boon for 
them, what they had failed in an attempt to 
seize as plunder. ‘I hold these colonies,’ he 
said, ‘as worth nothing ; the only interest we 
have in the matter concerns the manner in 
which a separation, sooner or later inevitable, 
shall take place. Is it not, then, full time we 
should make up our minds to a separation so 
beneficial to all parties? These, my lords, are 
not opinions to which I have lately come; 
they are the growth of many a long year, and 
the fruit of much attention given to the sub- 
ject.” The effect of this language upon the 
loyal population of the provinces it is not easy 
to conceive. At no time could such a doc- 
trine be heard with indifference, but during 
a period of unusual excitement it was too 
mischievous not to awaken a general in- 
dignation. On the minds of the Americans it 
has had a powerful effect, in speculating upon 
the result of an active sympathy on their 
part. Disaffection having now succeeded in 
producing anarchy and bloodshed, assumed the 
shape of insurrection, the natural result of so 
many years of agitation. The tragical events 
of this sad revolt are too recent and too im- 
pressive to be forgotten, and the recital would 
be as painful as it is unnecessary. Anxious, 
however, as I am not to dwell on the mournful 
picture which it presents, justice requires that 
Ishould pause, and pay the tribute of my respect 
to the pious, amiable, and loyal Catholic clergy 
of Canada. They have preserved a large portion 
of their flock from contamination, and we are 
mainly indebted to their strenuous exertions 
that the rebellion has not been more general 
and more successful. They have learned from 
painful experience, what ecclesiastics have ever 
found under similar circumstances, that treason 
always calls in infidelity to its aid; that there 
is a natural alliance between the assailants of 
the throne and the altar; and that they who 
refuse to render tribute to Cesar are seldom 
known to preserve, for any length of time, 
‘the fear of God before their eyes.’ The 
history of this Canadian revolt is filled with in- 
struction to the people of England. It teaches 
them the just value of the patriotism of those 
who are the intemperate advocates of extreme 
opinions ; it shews that courage in debate may 
sometimes evaporate in the field, and that 
those who lead others rashly into danger are 
not unfrequently the first to desert them basely 
in the hour of need. It exhibits in bold relief 
the disastrous effects of incessant agitation, and 
demonstrates that the natural result of con- 
tinued concession to popular clamour is to 
gradually weaken the powers of government, 
until society resolves itself into its original 
elements. These truths are too distinctly 
marked to require to be retouched. He who 
runs may read, but he that would carry away 
the moral must pause and consider. It is 
written in the blood and suffering of the co- 
lonists, and prudence suggests the propriety of 
their availing themselves of the painful expe- 
rience of others, instead of purchasing it by 
the severe and painful process of personal expe- 
rience. The successful advocacy here of similar 
opinions must necessarily produce the like 
results, aggravated by the increased power of 
numbers, and the greater value of the plunder. 
I have seen enongh of England to admire it ; 
of its institutions, to respect it ; of the character 
of its people, to love it; and of the blessings 
conferred by its limited monarchy, to know 





how to estimate the enviable lot of those who 
have the good fortune to inhabit it. 

* O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint !’ 
Ishould feel indeed that kindness could awaken 
no emotion, and hospitality no gratitude, if, 
after having received as an obscure, provincial 
author, the most flattering indulgence, as a co- 
lonist, the most hearty welcome, and a stranger, 
the most considerate attentions, I did not ex- 
press warmly what I feel deeply. My know. 
ledge of its constitution preceded that of its 
people; and if my studies have led me to ad- 
mire its theory, personal observation of its 
practical effect has confirmed and increased that 
favourable impression. It is a noble and ad- 
mirable structure! Esto perpetua.” 

Of Lord Durham’s late mission, he declares, 
‘¢ That many of the measures he proposed for 
the benefit of Canada were good, it would be 
uncharitable to doubt; but as none of them 
have been matured, it would be presumptuous 
to say so. That others, however, were of a 
dangerous nature, we have reason to know. 
The evils to be reaped from this mission have 
not yet ripened for us to gather; but the seed 
is sown, and, it is to be feared, taken root too 
extensively. What could be more injudicious 
than to send to the contented and happy co- 
lonies of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
ask for deputies, to listen to crude and undi- 
gested schemes for their future government, or 
to give their own visionary plans in exchange 
for his? What more cruel than to unsettle 
men’s minds as to the form of their govern. 
ment, and make the stability of their institu- 
tions a matter of doubt? What more perni- 
cious than to open a political bazar at Quebec, 
for the collection and exhibition of imaginary 
grievances? In the Lower Provinces, we are 
contented and happy. We need no reforms 
but what we can effect ourselves; but we are 
alarmed at changes which we never asked, and 
do not require. The federative union pro- 
posed by his lordship has opened a wide field 
for speculation, directed men’s minds to theo- 
retical change, afforded a theme for restless, 
young demagogues to agitate upon, and led us 
to believe that our constitution is in danger of 
being subverted. Most people think, and all 
reflecting men know, that it would ripen the 
colonies into premature independence in less 
than ten years; and who, I would ask, that is 
attached to the mother country, and desirous 
to live under a monarchical form of government, 
can contemplate a scheme pregnant with so 
much danger, without feelings of dismay ? 
Who would continue to live in New Bruns- 
wick, if, at every disturbance in Canada, the 
governor-general is to propose to new model 
their form of government ? Who would con- 
sent that that united and loyal colony should 
have its peace and happiness jeopardised by any 
union with the disaffected and troublesome 
French Canadians ? or will approve of the po- 
litical quackery that would compel Nova Scotia 
to swallow a nauseous medicine, for the purpose 
of effecting a cure in Canada? The danger 
arising from such visionary schemes as have 
lately been unfolded to the colonies, is passed 
for the present, and I heartily rejoice that it is; 
but it is to be hoped that powers coextensive 
with the Lower Provinces may never again be 
intrusted to any man. In this country, there 
is a generat and very natural repugnance 
manifested to give up the bodies of deceased 
friends for experiments for the benefit of 
science. It is difficult to imagine how so 
sensitive a nation could consent that their 
colonists should be considered of less value, 
and be delivered alive into the hauds of the 
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operator, for the advancement of = 
In Paris, I heard, with horror, that a lecturer 
had illustrated his theory by applying his dis. 
secting knife to the limbs of a living animal. 
I shuddered at the recital of such atrocious 
cruelty; but little did I dream that, at that 
very time, a kind and merciful Providence 
was graciously averting a similar fate from our 
own species on the other side of the water. All 
British America has been agitated during the 
past summer by substantial fears, or mocked by 
unreal hopes, and ambition has now reached 
where sedition failed to penetrate. The absurd 
and impracticable scheme of colonial repr a 
tion in parliament, although disgusting, from 
its rank properties, to delicate palates, was well 
suited to the rapacious appetites of provincial 
sycophants. The bait was well selected, and 
soon attracted the longing regard of a shoal of 
political sharks. The self-denying tenets of the 
sour sectarian have not been proof against the 
temptation. His nostrils have been too power- 
ful for his conscience, and, scenting the strong 
odour of this savoury appendage from afar, he 
has hurried to the surface to regale himself with 
its flavour. The canting hypocrite has offered 
his aspirations for the conversion of parliament 
to such liberal views; and the profligate dema- 
gogue of the village has expressed a hope that a 
deficiency of morals may be compensated by an 
abundance of zeal. They have been lulled to 
sleep by its soporific effect, and have dreamed 
of this ladder, as did Jacob of old, and of the 
ascent it offered to high places. The woolsack 
and the ermine—the treasury and the peerage 
— appear within their grasp, and they invoke 
blessings on the man who promises so much, 
and who hints at his power to do even more. 
If I did not feel too indignant at all this, I too 
might weep over the scene of folly and of weak- 
ness, and would mingle my tears of sorrow with 
those that pride has shed, and blot out all trace 
of it for ever. The advocate of the ballot-box 
and extended suffrage is not the man to govern 
a colony. While you have been speculating 
upon the theory we have been watching the ex- 
periment. When the lower orders talk of these 
things we know what they means their language 
is intelligible, and their object not to be mis- 
taken: but, when a nobleman advocates demo- 
cratic institutions, we give him full credit for 
the benevolence of his intentions, but we doubt 
the sanity of his mind. Keep such men at 
home where there is so much of rank, intelli- 
gence, and wealth tocounterbalance them. Here 
they serve to amuse and gratify agitators, and 
make useful chairmen of popular assemblies, by 
preserving a propriety of conduct, and a decency 
of language, where violence and outrage might 
otherwise prevail. But send them not among 
us, where their rank dazzles, their patronage 
allures, and their principles seduce the ignorant 
and unwary. If we trespass upon your rights 
of sovereignty, repress us ; but while you main- 
tain your own privileges, respect the inviola- 
bility of ours. When we ask, in the Lower 
Provinces, for a federative union, it will be time 
enough to discuss its propriety; but, in the 
meantime, spare us the infliction of what to us 
is so incomprehensible and so repugnant—a 
radical dictator and a democratic despot. I 
have already far exceeded the limits I had de- 
signed to confine myself to, and must, therefore, 
draw toa close. I have now shewn you, that 
after the conquest of Canada, that country was 
governed by English laws; that the royal pro- 
clamation invited British subjects to remove 
there ; and promised them the protection and 
enjoyment of those laws ; and that in violation 
of that promise, in order to conciliate the 








French, their legal code was substituted for 
our own: that an injudicious division of the 
province was made, whereby the French were 
separated from the great body of English sub- 
jects, in consequence of which Canada became 
a Gallic, and not a British colony. ‘That they 
have been kept a distinctive people by those 
means, and by permitting the language of the 
country and the recording language of their 
parliament to be French ; that they have always 
had an overwhelming majority of members of 
their own origin in the legislature, who have 
been distinguished by an anti-commercial and 
anti-British feeling; that this feeling has been 
gradually growing with the growth of the 
country, until they were in a condition to 
dictate terms to government ; that this feeling 
was manifested by the manner in which they 
have constantly resisted local assessments, and 
made commerce to bear every provincial ex- 
penditure, —in the way they neutralise the 
electoral privileges of the voters of British 
origin; in the continuance of the oppressive 
tenure of the feudal law ; in taxing emigrants 
from the mother country, and them only ; in 
their attempts to wrest the crown land from 
government ; in their attack on the Land Com- 
pany, and the introduction of settlers by them ; 
in their opposition to a system of registry; in 
their mode of t ary legislation; in their 
refusal to vote supplies, and in the whole 
tenor of their debates and votes. I have shewn 
you that the policy of every government, 
whether Tory or Whig, has been conciliatory 
(a fatal policy, I admit, and one that naturally 
admits and invites demands), and that every 
reasonable change required (with many very un- 
reasonable ones) has been conceded to them ; 
that they are a people exempt from taxes, in 
possession of their own laws, language, and 
religion, and of every blessing, civil, political, 
and religious; in short, that Canada is the 
most favoured colony of Great Britain, and that 
the demands they now make are inconsistent 
with colonial dependence. 7 

** The subject (he affirms, with becoming 
seriousness, in conclusion,) has now assumed 
anew aspect. Pretensions have been put forth 
that involve the question of independence, and 
Great Britain must now decide whether she is 
to retain the province or not. It is a crisis in 
the history of this country which other nations 
regard with intense interest. The fate of 
Canada will determine that of all the other 
colonies. The retreat of the soldiers will invite 
the incursions of the barbarians, and the with- 
drawal of the legions, like those of Rome, from 
the distant parts of the empire, will shew that 
England, conscious of her present weakness and 
past glories, is contracting her limits and con- 
centrating her energies, to meet, as becomes 
her character, the destiny that awaits all human 
greatness.” 








Poems. By Richard Monckton Milnes, author 
of “* Memorials of a Tourin Greece.’ 2 vols. 


8vo. London, 1838. Moxon. 
THESE volumes, from the notice of which we 
have been too long delayed, are like a beautiful 
garden, tastefully laid out at the foot of a steep 
eminence, but here and there running up into 
the high hill side, until it seems to partake of the 
grandeur of the heights, to catch the light and 
shade which the overhanging trees make, and to 
image the deep shadow which the jutting pre- 
cipice throws down. But vain is our attempt 
to describe the beauties of this poetical Eden, and 
the solemn splendour hanging around it; if we 
cull a few flowers, we cannot present the happy 
effects they produce when growing together in 





————— eran 
a bed; we shake off the delicate dew that hung 
upon them; we bring them together without 
their corresponaing features. We cannot gather 
the sweet air which stole around them, and all 
those gentle sounds with which the spot is hal. 
lowed—the sunshine that slept upon them, and 
the low rustling they made; we can but bring 
them drooping and severed, and shorn of half 
their freshness. 

Seriously, then, out of so many charming 
poems, and all wearing such distinct features, 
we are at a loss what to extract to shew the 
writer’s great and varied power. From dream- 
ing in a gondola to contemplating the fallen 
majesty of Venice, or running riot with the 
moon, or pouring forth a flood of sweet and me- 
lancholy music for the dead, all are alike beau- 
tiful. Mr. Milnes’s very faults have obtained 
our pardon; his quaint conceits, far-fetched al- 
lusions, and homely images, all shew that the 
mood of his mind, when far from its happiest 
state, possesses a peculiarity which almost be- 
longs to him alone: and this, without pro- 
ceeding further with our remarks, we will at- 
tempt to prove by an extract —itself one of the 
veriest trifles which the volumes contain. 

** Song, after the Old Manner. 
My heart is freighted full of love, 
As full as any argosy, 
With gems below and gems above, 


And ready for the open sea, 
For the wind is blowing summerly. 
Full strings of nature’s beaded pearl, 
Sweet tears! com in amorous ties 
And turkis-lockets, that no churl 
Hath fashioned out mechanic-wise,— 
But all made up of thy blue eyes : 
And girdles wove of subtle sound, 
And thoughts not trusted to the air, 
Of antique mould,—the same as bound, 
In Paradise, the primal pair, 
Before Love's arts and niceness were : 
And carcanets of living sighs ; 
Gums that had dropt from Love’s own stem ; 
And one small jewel most I — 
The darling gaud of all of them,— 
1 wot so rare and fine a gem 
Ne’er glowed on Eastern 
I've cased the rubies of I smiles, 
In rich and triply plated gold ; 
But this no other wealth defiles, 
Itself itself can only hold— 
The stealthy kiss on Maple-wold.” 


There is the true smack of the old writers 
about these stanzas; they remind us of the 
happy touches of Herricks or Suckling: but 
here follows something far greater, every line 
of which appeals to the heart, and carries its 
own praise :— 


«* The Long-Ago. 
Eyes which can but ill define 
Shapes that rise about and near, 
Through the far horizon’s line 
Stretch a vision free and clear : 
Memories feeble to retrace 
Yesterday's immediate flow, 
Find a dear familiar face 
In each hour of Long-ago. 


Follow yon majestic train 
Down the slopes of old renown, 
Knightly forms without disdain, 
Sainted heads without a frown ; 
Emperors of thought and h 
Congregate, a glorious show, 
Met from every age and land 
In the plains of Long-ago. 
As the heart of childhood brings 
Something of eternal joy, 
From its own unsounded springs, 
Such as life can scarce destroy ; 
So, remindful of the prime 
Spirits, wand’ring to and fro, 
Rest upon the resting time 
In the peace of Long-ago. 


Youthful Hope’s religious fire, 
When it burns no longer, leaves 
Ashes of impure desire 
On the altars it deceives ; 
But the light that fills the past 
Sheds a still diviner glow, 
Ever further it is cast 
O’er the scenes of Long-ago. 


Many a growth of pain and care, 
Cumbering all the present hour, 
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Yields, when once transplanted there, 
Healthy fruit or t fil ; 


lower ; 
T “4 that hardly flourish here, 
Feclings long have ceased to blow, 
Breathe a native atmosp 
In the world of Long-ago. 
that anep evict oe ‘ 
t ie, 
Where the Peron wives of ore 
Fierce! tt and mounted high : 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 
sean Oy arentie — - wo; 
othing’s er 
In the griefs of Long-ago. 
Tombs where lonely love repines, 
Ghastly tenements of tears, 
Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years : 
Death, to those who trust in good, 
Vindicates his hardest blow ; 
Oh! we would not, if we could, 
Wake the sleep of Long-ago! 
Though the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where life is strong, 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lin sad and overlong,— 
Still weight will find a leaven, 
Still the spoiler’s hand is slow, 
While the Future has its Heaven, 
And the Past its Long-ago.” 


Who can read this without feeling a holy 
awe gathering around the heart, a sensation 
akin to that which is awakened by the perusal 
of the Holy volume; making even “ sorrow 
lose the bitter taste of wo,” and sending us 
along, amid “ sainted heads without a frown,” 
past *‘tombs where lonely love repines,” in 
silent meditation? But we must confine our 
extracts within a smaller compass, displaying 
here and there a gem, and leaving our readers 
to imagine the costly workmanship by which 
it is surrounded. Here, then, is the gloomy 
imagery of grief, which we. extract from a 
beautiful poem, entitled “ The Flight of Youth.” 
Fain would we give the whole, but its length 
prevents us. 


** Bow your heads posom, 
Solemn-measured be your _ 
= up in grief your » 

Si music as ye go; 
In aor ta handful srew 
Stri ress, spr rue; 
In va facie be borne the bloom, 
hose lo! tals once and only 
Look from their pale-leaved tomb 
In the darkness lonely ; 
Let the ieee beaded coral 
Fall in melancholy moral 
Your wan brows around, 
While in very scorn ye fling 
The amaranth upon the ground.” 


Here is another delightful extract from 
“The Lay of the Humble,” which it goes 
against our very heart to curtail: so finished 
a poem it is seldom our lot to read in these 
days : — 

«*« Athwart my face when blushes pass 
To be so poor and weak, 
I fall unto the dewy ‘ 
And cool my fevered cheek ; 
And hear a music st! ly made, 
That you have never heard, 
A sprite in every rustling blade, 
hat sings like any bird. 
or are dreams of pleasantness,— 
jut yet I always run, 
As to a father’s morning kiss, 
When rises the round sun ; 
I see the flowers on stalk and stem, 
Light shrubs, and poplars tall, 
Enjoy the breeze,—I rock with them, 
e are merry brothers all. 
I do remember well, when fifst 
I saw the great blue sea,— 
It was no stranger-face that burst 
In terror upon me; 
— began, from the first glance, 
is solemn pulse to follow, 
I danced with ev hillow’s dance, 
And shouted to their halloo. 


The lamb that at its mother's side 
Reclines, a tremulous thing ; 
The robin in cold winter-tide, 
The linnet in the spring. 
All seem to be of kin to me, 
And love my slender hand,— 
For we are bound, by God's decree, 


Now for a specimen of the author’s sculpture 
—two statues, which Flaxman could all but 
have given life to; we have the breathless 
marble before us in the eight following lines :— 


** I saw two children intertwine 
Their arms about each other, 

Like the lithe tendrils of a vine 

ts nearest brother: 

And ever and anon, 

ae, they ran on, 

Each look’d into the other’s face, 

Anticipating an embrace.” 


Assuredly the following is worthy of ranking 
with poetry of the highest order. It will bear 
reading more than once; and, upon a second 
thought, we give it entire. 


«€ Life in Death. 
Indeed you do me wrong,—I merit not 
Those hard censorious eyes and dull regards, 
Because I have not wept, or sighed, or raved, 
Or sat in a mute madness, though I knew 
That she, whom we so loved, is gone away. 
I have lost nothing, why then should I weep ? 
She is to me the same she ever was, 
A never-ceasing presence, a life-light, 
In the dark watches of the pleasant night, 
Or some far darker passages of day. 


If I would weep, or mourn her fancied loss, 
The azure fire, that wells from her calm eyes, 
a a up ~ tears, and tells me she is here : 
If I am sick at heart, she sits beside me, 

And lays the velvet back of her white hand 
Upon my cheek, to ask if all be well, 

Or parts the hair upon my heated brows. 
Since that one instant, in itself a life, 

When, as commissioned messengers, my eyes 
Went to her, and brought back into my soul 
A gift, the greatest of all possible gifts 
Which God-empowered man can give to man, 
A notion of the absolute beautiful ; 

Since then, all nature has been one to me, 
One form impregnated with her sole spirit ; 

1 feel the ambient sweetness of her ith 

In flowering rosiers and the woois of spring ; 
Her voice is gushing from the nightingale ; 
There's not a cloud that walks the unsullied air, 
But takes from her its majesty of gait, 

For space was made to shew how she could move. 
I do not say, that when I saw her lie 

Hushed to cold sleep by nature's lullabies 
(The same that plaintive nurse eternally 

Sings as she rocks to rest her dearly loved), 

I did not for one moment stare aghast, 

And know the blood stood still about my heart; 
But soon the wailers left me there alone, 

And in the quiet of the gloom I saw 

The blessed image, moving, ministering, 

By me, about me,—just as heretofore. 


Oh ye who talk of death, and mourn for death, 
Why,do you raise a phantom of your weakness, 
And then shriek loud to see what ye have made ? 
There is no death to those who know of life— 
No time to those who see eternity.” 


No one can peruse this poem without being 
struck with the force and beauty of many of the 
thoughts, if even they are not able to grapple 
with the deep spirit that reigns throughout the 
whole. The images called up by the imagination, 
which is so enwrapt as to ** feel the velvet back 
of her white hand upon the cheek,” or ‘ part- 
ing the locks from the heated brow ;” the glance 
that ** brought back into the soul her spirit,” 
the idea of ** space ’’ being only made “‘ toshew 
how she could move,” are to us the strongest 
proofs of the great power of the poet. None 
but a master-hand would dare to meddle with 
such a subject after what Shakspere has done 
in * King John,” when Constance, lamenting 
for Prince Arthur, says,— 

«« Grief fills the room up of my absent child ; 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words,” &c. 

But we have done, and must add, that it has 
seldom been our lot to bestow so much just 
and unqualified praise upon any work as we 
have ventured to give the present. The vo- 
lumes are full of true and sterling poetry, and 
will, we doubt not, do much to bring about 
that change in this (the highest) department of 
literature, which, if we err not, we see fast 
approaching. It is really a relief after the 





In one defensive band.” 


to peruse in some of the Annuals,* and other 
things, miscalled poems, to alight upon such a 
green and refreshing pasture as we have here 
found. There is a right spirit about the work, 
which all who love poetry must feel, and to all 
such among our readers, we would recommend to 
procure the volumes. If they cannot afford to 
urchase them, and are connected with any 
ibraries, let them be voted in, in the place of the 
next bad novel. We had marked several pas- 
sages for extract in the second volume, nor can 
we part from it without plundering its pages of 
the following :— 


** The Golden Book t 
Is now unwritten in, and stands unmoved, 
Save when the curious traveller takes down 
A random volume from the dusty shelf, 
To trace the progress of a bruited name ; 
The Bucentaur 

Is shattered, and of its resplendent form 
There is no remnant, but some splintered morsel, 
Which in his cabin, as a talisman, 
Mournfully hangs the pious gondolier ; 
The Adrian sea 
Will never have a Doge to marry more,— 

he meagre favours of a foreign lord 
Can hardly lead some score of humble craft 
With vilest merchandise into the port, 
That whilom held the wealth of half a world. 

‘hy palaces 
Are bartered to the careful Israelite, 
Or left to perish, stone by stone, worn down 
In desolation,—solemn skeletons, 
Whose nakedness some tufts of pitying grass, 
Or green boughs trembling o’er the trembling wall, 
Adorn but hide not. 
And are these things true, 

Miraculous Venice? Is the charm then past 
Away from thee? Is allthy work fulfilled 
Of power and beauty? Art thou gathered 
To the dead cities? Is thy ministry 
Made up, and folded in the hand of thought ? 
Ask him who knows the meaning and the truth 
Of all existence ;—ask the poet’s heart : 
Thy book has no dead tome for him,—for him, 
Within St. Mark’s emblazoned porticos, 
Thy old nobility are walking still; — 
The lowliest gondola upon thy waters 
Is worth to him thy decorated galley ; 
He never looks upon the Adrian sea 
But as thy lawful though too faithless spouse; 
And when, in the sad lustre of the moon, 
Thy palaces seem esr wan, 
He blesses God that there is left on earth 
So marvellous, so full, an antidote, 
For all the racks and toils of mortal life, 
As thy sweet countenance to gaze upon.” 


Another extract from “* A Dream in a Gon- 
dola,” and we take our farewell with regret. 


« The heavy ample byblus-winged boat, 
In which I lay afloat, 
Became a deft canoe, light-wove 
Of painted bark, gay-set with lustrous shells, 
Faintingly rocked within a lonesome cove 
Of some rich island where the Indian dwells ; 
Below, the water’s pure white light 
Took colour from reflected blooms, 
And, through the forest’s deepening glooms, 
Birds of illuminated plumes 
Came out like stars in summer-night : 
And close beside, all fearless and serene, 
Within a niche of ym ed eye 
A girl, with limbs fine-rounded and clear-brown, 
And hair thick-waving down, 
Advancing one small foot, in beauty stood, 
Trying the temper of the lambent flood.” 


* Upon the subject of the Annuals generally, we had 
intended to write a few remarks after we finished 
our reviews or notices of the whole number; and, per- 
haps, we may yet do so, for the series is not yet complete. 
In the meantime we beg to state, that, in the Literary 
Gazette observations upon productions of this class, we 
never propose to try them by a higher standard, either in 
art or literature, than that to which they pretend, and, 
in point of fact, justly belong. They are the pretty and 
elegant trifles of the day, with engravings more or less 
beautiful, and literary compositions seldom aiming at 
higher rank than that of appropriate illustration. We 
would as soon think of dissecting a butterfly like a zebra, 
or a diamond beetle like an elephant, as we would think 
of applying the elaborate rules of criticism to such per- 
formances. If they please their hour, and serve as tokens 
of kindly affections, they have done their duty ; and, to 
overlook all their merits in order to rf out all their 
little blemishes and faults, as you would errors in history 
or false opinions in philosophy or religion, seems, indeed, 
to us to 5 equally uncalled for, unjust, and ridiculous. 
—Ed. L. G 





namby-pamby stuff which we have of late had 
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Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, visited in 
1837. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., 
Chaplain of Chelsea Hospital. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1839. J. W. Parker. 

WE have received these volumes too late in the 
week to be able to do more than give them a 
slight introduction to the public. In them, Mr. 
Gleig appears to us to have superadded to the 
pleasant qualities of an intelligent tourist, the 
more important considerations attached to his 
character asa Christian minister. His rambles, 
his description of scenery, his sketches of per- 
sons and classes, are all such as we might have 
expected from his popular pen; but the great 
stress of his work is laid upon the moral and 
religious condition of Germany. We regret to 
say, that his views in these respects are very 
unfavourable. Laxity of morals, and scepti- 
cism and infidelity in religion, seem to possess 
the country almost wholly. The clergy have 
little influence upon the minds and manners of 
the people ; and there seems to be little beyond 
the earthiness of the earth in the whole wide 
system of society. 

With these brief preliminary explanations, 
we can only further copya few extracts to illus- 
trate our author. At Berlin, he says :— 

‘““I do not wish to represent the Prussian 
government as in any respect discountenancing 
religion, or the Prussian people as utterly de- 
praved. I believe, on the contrary, that the 
wishes of the first are all sound and wholesome, 
and that the last, considered in the mass, are 
quite as moral as most of their neighbours that 
belong to the same great family. Intoxication, 
for example, is the reverse of frequent among 
the Prussians, and even the street-quarrels of 
the lowliest classes generally evaporate in words. 
But in other respects I do not find that the 
moral tie holds them with too tight a pressure. 
I had occasion to inquire of one whose oppor- 
tunities of judging were excellent, how Berlin, 
and indeed Prussia in general, might in this 
respect be accounted of ? and I received an an- 
swer, which I give almost in his own words :— 
‘ Berlin,’ said he, ‘is a scene of constant in- 
trigue. We don’t all drink, we don’t all play, 
—hut we all intrigue. From the prince to the 
peasant, each has his affaire d'amour in hand, 
and we care very little though all the world 
should know it. Of the rest of Prussia I am 
less competent to speak ; but you will probably 
find that what takes place in the capital, takes 
place in the provinces also.’ Startled by an 
avowal so candid, I became naturally anxious 
to ascertain to what causes my friend attri- 
buted a state of things, the evils attending 
which he did not scruple to deplore. In this 
respect, however, I found him either less will- 
ing or less able to be communicative. I hinted 
at the mischievous tendency of the law of di- 
vorce, but he would not agree with me. ‘ It 
was better,” he said, * that every facility should 
be afforded for the dissolution of the marriage 
contract, than that persons should live together 
unhappily.’ I asked, Whether there was no 
principle of religion in the land, to operate as a 
check upon the indulgence of men’s vicious 
humours? ¢ Oh, yes,’ he replied, ‘ we are a very 
religious people. Don’t you see a church: in 
every parish ? But our religion takes no heed 
of such matters as these, aud we should soon 
quarrel with it if it did” ‘And your clergy,’ 
continued L; * are they without weight enough 
to make their example felt, even where their 
precepts may fail in securing attention ?? ‘ Our 
clergy !’ replied he, with a smile ;—‘ why, yes, 
they are very excellent people in their way,— 
very good men, without doubt ; but, really, no 
human being pays the slightest regard either 


to what they say or what.they do.’ ‘* Well, 
but the Gospel, on which your religion professes 
to be founded,—is it quite held at nought 
among you?’ My answer was another smile, 
of which I could not, without real pain, stop to 
analyse the import. He immediately added, 
however, as if conscious that he was treading 
upon delicate ground, ‘ The Gospels are by no 
means slightly estimated among us. We all 
admit that the code of morals taught in them is 
perfect,— but—but—we don’t profess to be 
guided by it.’ If I had held this conversation 
with a very young, or a very ignorant person, 
—if a mere man of pleasure, or (and the ex- 
pression may, perhaps, carry more weight with 
it) a mere man of the world, had so spoken to 
me ;—nay, if my own personal observations had 
not confirmed his statements, to an extent that 
was very painful,—I should have been slow to 
give them credit, even at the moment, and still 
more slow to repeat them now. As it was, I 
lcould only lament the existence of a state of 
things so melancholy, and look round for causes 
which might account for it. The result of these 
inquiries I now proceed to lay before my reader ; 
praying that, before my views be condemned, 
they may be judged with candour ; and assur- 
ing him, that, as they have not been taken up 
either lightly or in a spirit of prejudice, so am I 
| quite ready to lay them down again whenever I 
shall have been convinced that they are founded 
in error.” 

Of the Saxon people we are told :— 

‘¢ In the minuter points of domestic economy 
—in the management of their time, and the 
adaptation of themselves to circumstances, the 
Saxons are as mulish and bigoted a race as it has 
any where been my fortune td mix withal. A 
Saxon would think you mad, were you to sug- 
gest the possible occurrence of events which 
should impose upon him the necessity of dining, 
except at his accustomed hour ; or of devoting 
a season which he has been wont to set aside for 
relaxation, to any serious or grave employment. 
A Saxon has no notion whatever, that either he 
or his neighbour may be hurried. He has been 
accustomed to perform every given operation in 
his own particular way, and not all the reasoning 
which you can use will convince him that it 
might be improved upon. According to his own 
view of the case, he belongs to the wisest, and 
the bravest, and the most civilised nation under 
heaven ; and hence, every attempt on your part 
to wile him out of the circle within which he 
has hitherto moved, will be sure to fail. The 
Saxon is neither a lively nor a domestic animal, 
even in his recreations. Though the evening 
of every day be given up to amusement—during 
the summer in the open air, in winter under 
cover, his tastes are such that, except when 
dancing, he rarely associates with him either his 
wife or his sister. No doubt the amiable couple 
walk arm-in-arm to the public garden, or to the 
grass-plot in front of the inn, where the band is 
accustomed to play; but having reached that 
point, they separate, as if by mutual consent ; 
and while the husband applies to smoking and 
drinking beer beside other husbands, the wife 
attaches herself to a knot of wives and maidens, 
who saunter about, or sit apart at a table by 
themselves. In like manner, when a soirée 
takes place during winter, the men range them- 
selves at one end of the room, and the women 
at another ; nay, to such an extent is this in- 
disposition to associate carried, that [have heard 
of places where it was seriously proposed to have 
one public assembly-room for the men, and 
another for the women. -At Schandau, just 
before we quitted it, the propriety of such an 





arrangement was gravely mooted ; whether or 





LS 
not it has been carried into effect, I have not 
learned. es " 

‘* When we come to the region of morals, I 
should say, that, though higher than that of 
Prussia, the standard in Saxony is not very 
elevated. There is here the same lamentable 
deficiency of religious principle, which we find 
all over Protestant Germany. People may or 
may not go to church on a Sunday,—and their 
children they send to school becayse the law 
requires it,—but the practices which, more 
than all others, mark the degree of reverence 
in which men hold their religion, are - here 
unknown. I never heard of a family in which 
prayers were daily said, nor knew an instance 
of a child being trained by its parent to the 
habit of private devotion ; and, as to the mode 
of observing the Lord’s-day, I confess that I 
do not see on what grounds a Christian can 
defend it. Not content with holding their 
little revels in the evening, before the inn, or 
amid the public gardens, they seem to regard 
the prosecution of their ordinary employments 
as no breach of the Divine will. I have re. 
peatedly seen both men and women hoeing in 
the fields, and working in the shoe-shop, just 
as busily on a Sunday as on any other day in 
the week.” 

Our time only permits us to add one trait of 
Bohemia, through which Mr. Gleig took an 
interesting pedestrian excursion. At Gabel, 

“ My toilet was as yet incomplete, when in 
walked the Jandlady, first to demand whether 
I could speak Latin; and, on my answering in 
the affirmative, to announce that the priest of 
the parish was below in the hall, and should be 
glad to converse with me. I desired her to 
inform the reverend gentleman that I should 
make all the haste 1 could to equip myself; 
after which I would wait upon him with great 
pleasure. Having accomplished the necessary 
changes in my apparel, and otherwise made 
myself comfortable, I descended the stairs, and 
found that the gentleman with the red nose 
and grizzly head, was none other than the 
priest who desired to make my acquaintance. 
Neither his appearance nor his situation, —a 
conspicuous place in a pot-house, which all the 
idle and beer-loving members of the commu- 
nity seemed to frequent—at all prepossessed 
me in his favour; but I took care to exhibit no 
symptoms of disgust in my manner, and our 
conversation began. His reverence spoke hor. 
rid Latin, of course; mine, from long disuse, 
was probably not much better ; but, as [ pro- 
nounced all my words according to the accent- 
uation of my schoolboy days, we at least under 
stood one another. [ found him full of curi- 
osity, and wonderfully ill informed, not only 
as to the political and intellectual state of 
England, but even in reference to its geogras 
phical situation. But his ignorance manifestly 
proceeded rather from the lack of opportunity 
than of the desire to be better informed; for 
of his questions I began to fear, at last, that 
there would be noend. By this time a whisper 
was circulating through the town, that two 
Englishmen were arrived ; and as very few of 
the Gabelites had ever seen an Englishman 
before, the coffee-room became speedily crowded. 
Large was then the consumption of beer, and 
dense and dark the cloud of tobacco-smoke 
which circled overhead. Yet, to do them 
justice, the curiosity of these simple people 
never once prompted them to commit a breach, 
however trifling, of real good manners. We 
were, indeed, besought to eat our supper at 
the table beside the priest, and we readily con- 
sented ; while, by degrees, all the vacant spaces 
were filled up by another priest, by several 
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well.dressed tradesmen, and, as we afterwards 
ascertained, by an officer of the Austrian army, 
who, having retired from the service on a pen- 
sion, had married and settled in the town. 
But the individual who interested us the most 
was the postmaster; for whom, as he spoke 
both English and French fluently, the padre 
despatched a messenger, and whom we found 
not only a most agreeable, but a very intelligent 
and well-informed man. He had travelled 
much as a merchant ; had visited France, Spain, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Russia; in the last of 
which countries he had resided several years, 
as Chief clerk to an English house at St. Peters- 
burg. Ido not know that I ever felt myself 
in a situation more amusing, as well as more 
perfectly novel, than that which I now occu- 
pied. The good people, indeed, seemed so eager 
to obtain information, that I had few oppor- 
tunities of adding to my own ; yet their curio- 
sity, tinctured as it was throughout with the 
most perfect good humour, and even polite- 
ness, highly diverted me, and I did my best 
to appease it. One circumstance, it is true, 
affected me painfully. I allude to the discre- 
ditable figure cut by the priests; who, it 
agg to me, had no business in such a 
place at all, further, at least, than as casual 
inquirers. Among all the beer-drinkers pre- 
sent, however, my red-nosed acquaintance and 
his curate were the most industrious. It was 
quite edifying to see with what rapidity their 
pitchers were emptied, and how sedulously 
the hostess—uninvited, though certainly un- 
checked—replenished them ; and when i add, 
that each pitcher contained a good quart, the 
amount of fermented liquor swallowed by these 
thirsty souls may be guessed at. Nor, I re- 
gret to add, was the tone of their conversa- 
tion much out of keeping with their habits in 
other respects. I inquired into the state of 
morals in this place, and received, in bad 
Latin, such an answer as I do not choose to 
translate, and affected scarcely to understand. 
Here, then, was a palpable illustration of the 
axiom which has so often been Jaié down — 
that, of all the means that ever were devised £0, 
degrade religion in the persons of its. teachers, 
the compulsory celibacy of the clergy is the 
most effectual. In Hernskrietchen and Auf- 
fenberg, it is very true, that no such lamentable 
results have followed: but what then? At 
the former place, a most deserving man is con- 
demned to spend his days uncheered by any 
of those domestic endearments, the influence of 
which is felt the most where it is most needed. 
He does not complain, I admit; he has too 
much principle and even manliness to com- 
plain of that which is irremediable. But who 
can doubt that he feels his lot bitterly, or that 
his pastoral duties would be discharged just as 
faithfully, and far more cheerfully, were it 
different? So, also, at the latter place: the 
curate is yet a youth, full of that fire of enthu- 
siastic self-devotion which, while it burns, more 
than supplies the place of all social and do- 
mestic relations. But how long will this last ? 
And see how the system operates in Gabel, 
ay, in hundreds and thousands of places simi- 
larly circumstanced, where no such enthu- 
siasm is at hand to counteract it. Here are 
two clergymen, well stricken in years, for 
the elder cannot be less than sixty, and the 
younger but a few years short of it. Their 
home, as they informed me, is in the cloisters 
of the church; but such a home! Nobody 
inhabits it who, except for mercenary reasons, 
would shed one tear were they to die to- 
morrow. Of books they possess but a slender 
store, aud, were it otherwise, who can always 





live among his books ? Their professional vo- 
cations wear down their energies, and they 
stand in need of relaxation. Where do they 
seek it ?: Not in the quiet and happy circle of 
their own families—for they have none—nor 
among their neighbours, who may esteem and 
respect, but will scarce unbend before men who 
are become masters of their most secret thoughts. 
They, therefore, betake themselves to the pot- 
house, and in drinking and ribald conversation, 
look for that amusement which, under a better 
state of things, the reformed pastor is sure to 
find in the bosom of his own family, and among 
his friends. I do not mean to justify the indi- 
viduals, who, on the contrary, deserve utter 
reprobation ; but surely a system which throws 
such temptations in men’s way cannot be seri- 
ously defended by any one who has the interest 
of religion at heart. From the priests, as they 
began, under the influence of repeated pota- 
tions, to exhibit their true character, I gladly 
turned away,” &c. &c. 








Hood's. Comic Annual. 
(Second notice.) 

Or Hood, in his own happy vein, we may well 
say, ‘* none but himself can be his parallel :” 
witness the following incendiary, if ever there 
was an incendiary composition, with which he 
terminates his alarming history of the revolu- 
tionary incidents at Stoke Pogis. (See Literary 
Gazette, No. 1144.) 


«« Come, all conflagrating fellows, 
t us have a glorious rig; 
Sing old Rose, and burn the bellows; 
Burn me, but I'll burn my wig! 
Christmas time is all before us ; 
Burn all puddings, north and south ; 
Burn the turkey—burn the Devil! 
Burn snap-dragon—burn your mouth ! 
Burn the coals! they’re up at sixty ; 
Burn Burn’s Justice—burn Old Coke; 
Burn the chestnuts—burn the shovel ! 
Burn a fire, and burn the smoke! 
Burn burnt almonds—burn burnt brandy. 
Let all burnings have a turn ; 
Burn Chabert, the salamander,— 
Burn the man that wouldn’t burn! 
Burn the old year out, don’t ring it; 
. ; Burn the one that must begin ; 
“ Burn Lang Syne, and, whilst you're burning, 
Burn the burn he paidled in. 
Burs the boxing—burn the beadle ! 
Burn the baker—burn his man ; 
Burn the butcher—burn the dustman. 
Burn the sweeper, if you can! 


Burn the postman—burn the postage,— 
Burn the knocker—burn the bell;— 

Burn the £0)ks that.come for money,— 
Burn the burn ’em well. 

Burn the parish—burn the rating. 
Burn all taxes in a mass. 

Burn the paving—burn the lighting— 
Burn the burners—burn the gas. 

Burn all candles, white or yellow— 
Burn for war and not for peace ;—~ 

Burn the czar of all the tallow,— 
Burn the king ofall the greece. 


Burn all canters—burn in Smithfield. 
Burn tea-tottle hum and bug ; 
Burn his kettle, burn his water, 
Burn his muffin, burn his mug. 
Burn the breeks of meddling vicars, 
Picking holes in Anna’s urns! 
Burn all Steers’s opodeldoc, 
Just for being good for burns. 
Burn all swindlers—burn asphaltum ! 
Burn the money lenders down— 
Burn all schemes that burn one’s fingers! 
Burn the cheapest house in town! 
Burn all bores and boring topics; 
Burn Brunel—ay, in his hole! 
Burn all subjects that are Irish! 
Burn the niggers black as coal ! 
Burn all Boz's imitators! 
Burn all tales without a head ! 
Burn a candle near the curtain! 
Burn your Burns, and burn your bed! 
Burn all wrongs that won’t be righted ! 
Burn poor Soup, and Spanish claims ! 
Burn that Bell, and burn his Vixen! 





Burn all sorts of burning shames! 


Burn the Whigs! and burn the Tories! 
Burn all parties, great and small! 
Burn that everlasting Poynder— 
Burn his Suttees once for all! 
Burn the fop that burns tobacco! 
Burn a critic that condemns! 
Burn Lucifer and all his matches! 
Burn the fool that burns the Thames! 
Burn all burning agitators— 
Burn all torch-parading elves ! 
And, oh! burn Parson Stephens’ speeches, 
If they haven’t burnt themselves.” 


It would be dangerous to leave off with so 
much tinder or gunpowder by candle-light; and, 
merely as an insurance against fire, we add 


«* The Bachelor's Dream. 
My pipe is lit, my grog is mix’d, 
curtains drawn, and all is snug; 
Old tee is in her elbow-chair, 
And Tray is sitting on the rug. 
Last night I had a curious dream, 
Miss Susan Bates was Mistress Mogg— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat? 
What d’ye think of that, my dog? 


She look'd so fair, she sang so well, 

I could but woo and she was won ; 
Myself in blue, the bride in white, 

he ring was placed, the deed was done ! 

Away we went in chaise and four, 

As fast as grinning boys could flog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat ? 

What d’ye think of that, my dog? 
What loving tétes-d-tétes to come! 

But tétes-a-tétes must still defer! 
When Susan came to live with me, 

Her mother came to live with her! 
With sister Belle she could’nt part, 

But all my ties had leave to jog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat? 

What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 
The mother brought a pretty Poll— 

A monkey too—what work he made! 
The sister introduced a beau— 

My Susan brought a favourite maid. 
She had a tabby of her own— 

A snappish mongrel christen’d Gog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat ? 

What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 
The monkey bit—the parrot scream’d, 

All day the sister strumm'd and sung ; 
The petted maid was such a scold, 

My Susan learn’d to use her tongue ; 
Her mother had such wretched health, 

She sate and croak’d like any frog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat? 

What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 
No longer deary, duck, and love, 

I soon came down to simple ‘ M !’ 
The very servants cross’d my wish, 

My Susan let me down to them, 
The poker hardly seem’d my own, 

I might as well have been a log— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat? 

What d’ye think of that, my dog? 
My clothes they were the queerest shape, 

Such coats and hats she never met ! 
My ways they were the oddest ways! 

My friends were such a vulgar set! 
Poor Tomkison was snubb’d and huff’d— 

She could not bear that Mister Blogg— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat? 

What d’ye think of that, my dog? 
At times we had a spar, and then 

Mamma must mingle in the song— 
The sister took a sister’s part— 

The maid declared her master wrong— 
The parrot learn’d to call me ‘ fool !’ 

My life was like a London fog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat? 

What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 
My Susan’s taste was superfine, 

As proved by bills they had no end— 
I never had a decent coat— 

I never had a coin to spend! 
She forced me to resign my club, 

Lay down my pipe, retrench my grog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat? 

What d’ye think of that, my dog? 
Each Sunday night we gave a rout 

To fops and flirts, a pretty list, 
And when I tried to steal away 

I found my study full of whist ! 
Then, first to come and last to go, 

There —— was a Captain Hogg— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat? 

What d’ye think of that, my dog? 
Now was not that an awful dream 

For one who single is and snug— 
With pussy in the elbow-chair 

And Tray reposing on the rug ?— 
If I must totter down the hill, 

’Tis safest done without a clog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat? 

What d’ye think of that, my dog ?” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hind’s English Stage, Nos. I. and II. : Othello, 


Hamlet. London, 1839. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 


TasTE and judgment have been well exercised | , 


in the production of this handsome edition of 
the plays of the immortal bard. The illustra- 
tions are exceedingly well executed, and the 
history of each play is at once original and 
neatly written. 


Tranquil Hours. By Mrs. Thomas. Pp. 242. 
London, 1839. Saunders and Otley. 
ALTHOUGH Wwe cannot award these poems any 
high praise, we are bound to admit that they 
possess considerable merit, and here and there 
display much true feeling ; and it has been our 
lot to peruse many a volume that did not ex- 
hibit these excellences. The versification is 
often harmonious, and we sometimes stumble 
upon a thought that soars above the common 
height of “ prettiness.”” Coming from a lady, 
we are too gallant to pass the volume by without 

offering an extract, which we do from — 

«« A Summer Morning. 

It is the dawn! a few bright crimson streaks 
Night's fearful mystery already breaks ; 
Aurora’s rosy fingers have begun 
Her blushing chaplet for the waking sun. 
Lo! where he rises, gorgeous in the east, 
Ruddy as Bacchanal from recent feast ; 
Light fleecy clouds receive the golden prize, 
And richer colours deck the laughing skies. 
Up springs the lark, and shakes his dewy wings, 
And as he rises, most delighted sings ; 
Not Pagan knees cincarer homage ay 
To thee, thou shining Majesty of p mf 
Than the sweet — in its matin song, 
While prattling echoes the glad strains _- 


Awaked by thee, each flower more vivi glows, 


Like beauty’s cheek, when fresh from soft repose.” 
An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, anct 
its Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and’ 
India ; comprising a View of the Afghaun 


Nation, and a History of the Douranee Mo- 
narchy. By the Hon. Mountstuart-Elphin- 
stone. A new and revised edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1839. Bentley. 
Tur Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone is known 
to every person acquainted with our Indian 
empire to be one of the ablest functionaries 
who ever exercised civil authority or conducted 
diplomatic affairs in that vast country. What- 
ever comes from his pen, therefore, comes with 
a weight which entitles it to the utmost consi- 
deration and confidence; and now that the 
subject of these volumes has acquired a new 
and pressing importance, in consequence of the 
turn of events, it is with much satisfaction we 
receive another and revised edition of his 
valuable labours. With notes, added from 
more recent and excellent sources (Mr. Conolly, } 
Sir A. Burnes, &c.), Mr. Elphinstone has not 
only perfected his “ Account” to the present 
time, but has constructed a ma 
utility as a reference, and which, p nt very 
modestly spoken of by the author, will be found 
to be by far the best to consult in regard to any 
operations in Afghanistan or Caubul. Altoge- 
ther the work has been reproduced at the most 
appropriate period ; and we cordially recom- 
mend it to every reader who feels an inter: 


est in Indian (may we not say, in British ?) | 
affairs. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ABYSSINIA. 


Baron A. Von Kat rE, a Prussian nobleman, 
has lately published an account of his visit to 








‘disappear even on the highest summits. 


of great } 
’ spots covered with cactus. 


onal 
less masses of these gigantic animals, were 
moving round a group of trees, from which 
they broke boughs with their trunks, and ate 
the leaves at their ease. It was the first time 
that I saw elephants in a wild state. These 
creatures were of prodigious size. I estimate 
them at eighteen or twenty feet, and I believe 
that they were rather above than below that 
height. A small elephant, about six feet high, 
was the only one that remarked us, and ap- 
peared to be alarmed, while the others did not 
even condescend to look at us. I was told that 
the elephant is dangerous only in the rutting 
season, or when he perceives a-camel. The 
elephants have the bitterest enmity to that 
harmless animal. When the camel scents the 
‘elephant it stops still, trembles in all its limbs, 
and utters an uninterrupted cry of terror and 
affright. No persuasion, no blows, can induce 
Christianity, they are described as a very de-|it to rise; it moves its head backwards and 
graded people, without any inclination to| forwards, and its whole frame is shaken with 
civilisation, and at the same time immoral, | mortal anguish. The elephant, on the contrary, 
thievish, treacherous, and, beyondall conception, |as soon as he perceives the camel, elevates his 
cowardly. We subjoin a few of the most inte-|trunk, stamps with his feet, and, with his 
resting descriptions :— |trunk thrown forwards, snorting with a noise 
“The mountains between Eilet and Cada-|like the sound of a trumpet, he rushes towards 
gena, are covered with thick forests of lovey | the camel, which, with its neck outstretched, 
eedars, tamarinds, and wild citron trees. The|and utterly defenceless, awaits, with the most 
aloe is magnificent, and the cactus, of manifold | patient resignation, the approach of its enemy. 
species, grows like a wood. The finest grass! The elephant, with its enormous shapeless limbs, 
rises to an astonishing height, but withers and | tramples on the unfortunate animal in such a 
rots, as no hand takes the trouble of cutting it manner, that in a few minutes it is scattered 
down. The wild orange is every where met around in small fragments. At first I did not 
with among these beautiful mountains, and, | entirely believe this account; but in the sequel 
notwithstanding its bitter taste, is a favourite I spoke on the subject with the leader of a 
food of the people. A botanist would reap an | caravan from Sennaar, who told me the same, 
ample harvest here, for there are probably and assured me that sometimes, in the neigh 
many unknown plants in these mountains and bourhood of the Kolla, entire caravans perish in 
in the deep valleys. But all these plants grow this manner. Innumeratile birds, decked with 
so close together, and flourish in such rank the most splendid and varied plumage, which 
tropical luxuriance, that it is scarcely possible glows as they fly, in a thousand shades of colour, 
to penetrate through them. The valleys, too, seem alone to animate the groves, while their in- 
have the character of this fine vegetation. | cessant cry, and loquacious chatter, interrupt the 
None but those who have seen the valleys of deathlike silence that would, otherwise, prevail 
the Tyrol, and have fancy enough to imagine in these solitudes. One beautiful large purple 
them covered with the vegetation of the torrid bird, with a note like the deep tones of a flute, 
zone, and with the tropical sky, can have ‘gn is distinguished, above all the rest, by its fear- 
idea of this enchanting scenery. On thg.top J¢ésness. It flew sportively before us, alighted 
of the mountains, the character-ef thé végeta- on the nearest branch, and looked at us with its 
tion alters; the tropical plants, and ‘the lofty large cunning eyes, as if it would have said, 
citrons and tamarind trees, gradually disappear, ‘ Go no further, for nothing but mischief awaits 
and are succeeded by the gigantic cedar, which, | you.’ It is no wonder that birds act so import. 
however, decreases in size the higher you ant a part in the eastern tales, and are endowed 
ascend, and becomes at last dwarfish and | with finer senses, so that they flutter about man 
stunted. Aloes, and cactys, hdwever, of the a8 protecting genii, and, with their familiar 
most diverse forms, never cease, and do not chatter, inspire him with resignation, hope, and 
The confidence. I well remember the first time that 
latter, especially, covers large tracts, through I saw, in Yemen, the bird bulbul, of which the 
which it is difficult to find a way. It diffuses a| Arabian tales have so much to relate. It was 
disagreeable, overpowering smell, and the sitting on the extreme point of the loftiest tree, 
natives do not venture to pass the night near and scarcely did it raise its far-sounding, rolling 
There are numbers | tenor voice, when all the Arabs in my company 
of elephants on the mountains south of Aigenti. joined in, stood still, and addressed a number of 
The path they have taken is too clearly marked | questions to it, to all which it was never weary 
to be mistaken. Trunks of high and thick of answering. This bird is held in the highest 
trees, which are snapped like a reed, and often estimation in Persia and Turkey; to kill it 
obstruct the way ; large tracts of grasstrampled would be looked upon as a great crime. I 
down, bushes which appear quite destroyed, are wondered at never seeing this beautiful bird 
the traces which these enormous animals in Abyssinia; but the people are too prosaic for 
leave behind them. A young man, the|him; he would die of ennui.” 
muledriver, who spoke Arabic pretty fluently,| Many passages in Katte’s Journal confirm 
and was very talkative, told me many|the excessively cowardly disposition of the 
stories of the size and strength of these Abyssinians, The following is a fragment of 
animals, and in what manner they were killed, | his adventures: —“‘ We were still about a 


romantic style, is calculated to please readers 
who are fond of strange adventures ; but Katte 
has, at least, the advantage of love of truth, 
and of the unadorned simplicity of his narrative. 
Katte commenced his journey into the 
interior from Massuah, and proceeded, by way 
of Cadagena, Aigenti, Madurrhi, and Gurra, 
to Adowa, the end of his journey, where he 
was kindly received by Prince Udie, and Mr. 
Isenburgh, the Prussian missionary. Though 
the same places have been visited and described 
by Bruce, Salt, and others, Katte’s work con- 
tains many new observations. The political 
state of Abyssinia, too, has undergone a great 
change since Salt’s visit. Katte gives the most 
favourable account of the natural beauties and 
riches of the country, with which the popula- 
tion makes the most afflicting contrast; and 
though the inhabitants in general profess 








tel; when, suddenly, one of my servants came run- | league from the village, when we met a body of 
Abyssinia. He did not penetrate so far into] ning towards me, made mea sign to be still, and | about twelve armed men. Scarcely were they 
the country as the French travellers, Combes | ‘then led me a few steps on one side, to a spot | perceived by my guide and the servants, when 
and Tamisier, who, in some respects, appear | “whence I had a fine prospect over a beautiful | the latter, paralysed with terror, stood still. 
also to have met with a better reception from |iwvalley. In the slope of this valley there were| Pale as death, and trembling in all their limbs, 
the natives, and whose account, written in a|,about twenty elephants. The dark gray, shape. | they with difficulty supported themselves by 
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leaning on the asses that carried my effects. 
I could not conceive what they meant. One 
of these people advanced to me, looked at me 
attentively for some time, and then made a sign 
to the rest to go on. He himself followed 
them, after he had addressed a few words, 
which I did not understand, to my guide, who 
was too much frightened to answer. It was 
not till they were quite out of sight that my 
people came to themselves. From their ani- 
mated conversation, and the haste with which 
they went forward, I saw plainly that there 
had been some danger. I learned afterwards, 
at Nabisch Adi, that we had met the most 
notorious robbers in the whole province, who 
had probably been deterred from attacking me 
by the fire-arms which I constantly worein my 
girdle. I frequently had to do with robbers 
afterwards, but was always convinced that a 
well-armed, resolute man, need not fear whole 
bands of them. On the road you may gene- 
rally get rid of them, that is, if the servants 
themselves are not in league with them, nor 
paralysed by fear. Least of all do they ven- 
ture to attack a white man. Perhaps the 
chief cause of this is the colour of the whites ; 
for the sudden appearance of a white, in parts 
where none have been seen before,—where the 
people, perhaps, do not even know that there 
are such in the world, — may seem to the blacks 
as ominous, and demoniacal, as that of a negro 
in some village in the interior of pore 
where, in the first fright, all would probally 
run away, and fancy that the devil was 
come.”’ 

It is well known that for several centuries 
Christianity has had numerous adherents in 
Abyssinia, and, at present, it is the most gene- 
rally prevalent religion. Katte draws a very 
unfavourable picture of these black Christians. 
‘*T found every where in Abyssinia a confirma- 
tion of what I so frequently found in the East, 
namely, that the professors of Christianity are, 
in all moral respects, far below the Mahomet- 
ans. If any one looks there for fidelity and 
probity, let him not knock at the door of a 
Christian, or he will find himself most cruelly 
deceived. This is not owing to the oppression 
which Islamism exercises over Christianity, 
for this oppression is by no means so severe as 
people in Europe fancy; it rather proceeds 
from the hatred with which the different 
Christian parties persecute each other,— from 
the endless family intrigues, generated by 
covetousness, and supported by falsehood,—in 
the practice of the austerities prescribed by 
their religion itself, which harden their heart, 
—and, lastly, from the moralcorruptionin which 
the young, particularly the males, are brought up. 
The influence of the priests is, on the whole, 
very great, especially over the lower classes of 
the people; but the state of indigence in which 
almost all of them live, has never allowed them 
to acquire such political power as in other 
Christian countries. They are absolutely de. 
pendent on the princes, who sometimes let 
them feel the whole weight of their power. 
Some who had ventured to excommunicate 
princes, have atoned for their rashness with 
their lives. The last Adune himself was in 
danger of this fate; but the intervention of 
some great men saved him. ‘The author 
learned how great the poverty of the priests 
is from one of them, who, though he had 
the highest rank next to the Confessor of 
Prince Udie, and was constantly about the 
prince’s person, had no mule, and anxiously 
waited till Udie should give him one. The 
lower clergy live in such. deplorable misery, 
that many of them are, literally speaking, 





sometimes on the point of perishing for hunger. 
Under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at if their character is at a very low ebb. 
It is affirmed that many of them have never 
read the Bible, and are not acquainted even 
with the New Testament. Hence the Alakas, 
or learned men, are ashamed to be taken for 
priests, and, therefore, wear a different dress. 
Such of the clergy as apply themselves to the 
study ef works on theology, do it only that 
they may be the better able to dispute, —for this 
is the soul of the Christian religion in Abys- 
sinia, Nobody takes the trouble to preach 
plain morality; and it is, therefore, wholly 
unknown there. In such disputations they 
have much practice, and often contrive, in a 
truly sophistical manner, to entangle their 
opponent in his own arguments. Every*Eu- 
ropean traveller, who is not well versed in the 
dogmas of the several Christian parties, and 
especially in the writings of the fathers of the 
fifth century, should, therefore, take good care 
to avoid engaging in a religious controversy 
with such a disputatious Abyssinian priest. A 
false quotation, and, still more, want of ac- 
quaintance with one of these authorities, im- 
mediately fixes on him a reputation for ig- 
norance,—the very worst character that a 
European can have iu Abyssinia. As their 
object is by no means to convince, but only to 
embarrass and entangle their adversary, that 
they may afterwards decry him as a blockhead, 
it is the most advisable to avoid these useless 
disputations, from which nobody can expect 
any good. The author saw priests repeat the 
same question perhaps twenty times, which 
the Protestant missionary as often answered. 
They went away, saying, ‘ You are right ;’ 
but they were sure to return on the following 
day with the same objections. Hence it ap- 
pears that the mass of the people must remain 
in a deplorable moral condition. Lying, de- 
ceit, laziness, and theft, are their universal 
characteristics ; positive virtues are sought in 
vain. The Abyssinian people have for many 
centuries professed Christianity; they know 
the Bible and many canonical writings; but 
Christianity, as it is taught them, is unhappily 
distinguished by nothing but the most absurd 
and subtile disputes, party hatred, and perse- 
cution. It has not impelled the people to any 
useful activity, to any improvement in learn- 
ing; they are as rude, perhaps more rude, 
than when they renounced paganism.” 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CambrinGE. — The Hulsean prize was adjudged to D. 
Moore, of Catharine Hall, in this University, for his Essay 
on the following subject, ‘* That a Revelation contains 
mysteries is no solid argument against its truth.”— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—United Service Museum, 9 p.m. ; Entomo- 
logical, 8 p.m.; British Architects, 8 p.m. 

7 .—— Royal Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P.M. ; 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8 p.m.; Society of 
Arts, 8 p.m. (On the Use cf Bone in the Arts, by the 
Secretary). 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 7} p.m.: Geological, 
8} p.m.; Literary Fund Committee, 3 p.m. ; Medico- 
Botanical, 8 p.m.; Graphic, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 p.M.; 
Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Astronomical, 8 P.M. 

Saturday.—Guy’s Hospital, 8 p.at. 





FINE ARTS. 

Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. By the 
Author of ** Three Experiments of Living,” 
12mo. pp. 296. Boston (U.S.), 1838. Hil- 
liard, Gray, and Co. 

TuHE object of the author of this little volume 





is stated to be “an attempt to make more 
graphic and real the history of men, whose 
names are familiar to most of us, and with 
whose works we are becoming more and more 
acquainted.” This is addressed to the inha- 
bitants of America ; but the work is one which 
will be read with great pleasure in Europe. 
The author, although he disclaims any preten- 
sion to a knowledge of the fine arts, is evidently 
a man of caltivated and elegant mind. His 
“ Sketches’ comprehend the principal painters 
from Apelles down to Claude. They consist of 
a combination of fact and fancy. In the early 
part of the series, fancy, of course, predomi. 
nates ; in the Jatter, fact. As a specimen of 
the manner in which the subjects are treated 
and decorated, we will quote a tonching pas. 
sage from the sketch of Antonio Allegri da 
Coreggio. 

‘** Here comes Antonio, with his new pic- 
ture,’ said Maddelena to her father Nicolo; 
‘do, dear father, speak kindly to him.’ ‘ Nay, 
daughter,’ replied Nicolo, ‘ thou canst not ex- 
pect me to be as dovelike as thyself. I will 
speak to him as one man may speak to another. 
It would have been well for thee had I not 
yielded to thy foolish faney in the first place. 
Hadst thou married Pietto, thou wouldst have 
taken thy proper station in the world, and been 
mistress of one of the finest inns in Coreggio. 
I should not see thee, as I do now, wanting the 
necessaries of life.’ ‘ Father,’ said Maddelena, 
‘thou art mistaken; I want nothing. I am 
the happiest being in the world.’ ‘ ‘Then why 
dost thou weep ?? said Nicolo, for the tears of 
the young wife were falling like a morning 
shadow. ‘ Look !’ said she, ‘ Antonio is just 
coming up the hill—see how feeble he walks— 
he can scarcely carry his picture—ah, he stops 
to rest—do you see how pale he is?’ ‘ Yes, 
yes, I see ; he had better have taken my advice, 
and worked at my trade; I offered to give him 
a year’s instruction for noremuneration but his 
services; but nothing would do but he must 
paint pictures, that are good for nothing in the 
world. Now jars, and pipkins, and milk-pans, 
and flower-pots, are good for something, and 
will always bring money.’ ‘ Yes, father ; but 
Antonio’s works will bring him fame—glory.’ 
‘Fame! glory !—nonsense! Canst thouliveupon 
these commodities?’ ‘ We want but very little to 
live upon; indeed, father, if Antonio were well, 
I should not have a wish ungratified. He is so 
kind, so gentle, so fond of our little Giovanni, 
and of the infant. Oh, there are few so blest as 
Iam! To have such a husband, father, —one 
whose genius will lead him to immortality !’ 
‘It is in a fair way of leading thee to im- 
mortality, my poor child,’ said Nicolo with 
feeling. ‘ Thou art almost as pale as he. I 
little thought, when I let thee out of my fold, 
that thou wouldst find no other shepherd.’ 
‘Say what yon please to me,’ said Mad- 
delena, ‘ you are my father, my dear father, 
and I can bear it all ; but I beseech you do not 
say such things to my poor Antonio; they 
make him miserable, they break his heart.” 
‘I wish you had married Pietro,’ reiterated 
Nicolo, ‘ he has a stout heart.’ ‘ Rather say, 
you wish I was in my grave; for I would 
sooner be there, than married to him. No, no, 
you do not wish such misery for your poor 
child. Look, father ! Antonio is up again, 
and coming—ah, when you see his picture, 1 
am sure you will say to him, ‘ You did right, 
Antonio, to pursue painting, it will lead you to 
immortality.’ ’ Antonio slowly ascended the 
hill, and Maddelena met him. ‘ Let me look 
at it,’ said she, and he turned the picture 
towards her. * How beautiful !’ she exclaimed, 
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‘they are just such faces as we shall see in 
heaven.’ When they entered the house, the 
painter modestly set down the picture with its 
face to the wall. ‘ A warm day, Antonio,’ said 
Nicolo ; ‘ thou shalt have a cup of my good old 
wine to refresh thee.’ ‘ Rather a cup of milk,’ 
replied Antonio, ‘ I do not love your heating 
draughts ; they only add to the heat here,’ and 
he laid his hand upon his breast. ‘ My dear 
husband,’ said Maddelena, soothingly, ‘ thou 
hast painted too closely for these few days 
past; but it is for you, father, Antonio has 
been engaged. He said he would paint a 
picture for your room, and he has brought 
it.’ ‘It is but a little thing,’ said An- 
tonio rising, * but I will shew it to you.’ 
‘ Wait a moment,’ exclaimed Maddelena, ‘ I 
hear our little Giovanni, and baby too is 
awake ;’ and, going out, she returned in a few 
moments with the child in her arms, seated 
herself near the window, with Giovanni leaning 
upon her lap, and said, ‘ Come, Antonio, I am 
ready.’ Slowly, and with some trepidation, 
the painter displayed the picture. It was a 
Madonna with the infant in her arms, and 
John near her— Maria and her children — 
bearing a very striking resemblance to the 
living group before them. Nicolo gazed upon 
it; his stern features relaxed; he attempted to 
speak, and burst into tears. ‘ My daughter!’ 
he at length exclaimed, ‘ my little Giovanni! 
just as they look now ;’ and suddenly turning 
to Antonio, he seized his hand. ‘ Yes,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ thou wert right to pursue painting ; 
it will lead thee to immortality” ‘ Did not 
say so?” said the delighted wife; and her arms 
were in a moment around her father’s neck.” 

We entirely agree with the author, that ‘‘ it 
were well if the thirst for amusement could be 
partly satisfied with such entertainment as flows 
from a history of the developement and rewards 
of genius, or at least suffer the reader to draw 
a lesson from the lives of those who have used 
or perverted this noble gift of the Creator.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Findens’ Royal Gallery of British Art. 
Part II. Moon. 
We have been impatiently looking for the 
second number of a publication, the first num- 
ber of which so powerfully excited our admira- 
tion, and our expectations are completely gra- 
tified. The plates of which the present part 
consist are “the Smuggler’s Intrusion,” en- 
graved by F. Bacon, from a picture by Sir D. 
Wilkie, R.A. ; ** Neapolitan Peasants going to 
the Festa of the Pié di Grotta,”’ engraved by 
8. Sangster, from a picture by T. Uwins, 
R.A. ; and “ The Ruins of Carthage,” engraved 
by J. T. Willmore, from a picture by W. 
Linton. They are all first-rate productions. 
In the one at the head of the list, the com- 
bined ferocity and cunning in the countenance 
of the bold and burly ruffian, contrasts finely 


with the innocent but alarmed expression of 


the family of the peasant into whose cottage 
he has unbiddingly rushed, for the evident pur- 
pose of hiding himself and his illicit spoil. 
“The Festa of the Pié di Grotta, which takes 
place on the 8th of September, is one of the 
principal and most interesting of the numerous 
holydays commanded by the priests and enjoyed 
by the populace of Naples. This is the only 
festival at which the peasantry are privileged 


to enter the Villa Reale—the public gardens of 


Naples— and they take full advantage of the 
license: crowds from the surrounding country 
come in at an early hour, and bear along with 
them the fine fruits of the season; and the 
long reed of the marshes, which grows so lux- 





And hopes of future hours could chase the gleom 


uriantly in the delicious climate of Naples, is 
That shrouds the lonely tomb. 


borne by hundreds, in honour of the Madonna 
della Grotta.” Mr. Uwins’s masterly and ele- 
gant composition represents a family of these 
picturesque and apparently happy peasants. 
They form a charming group; and Mr. Sang- 
ster has done every possible justice to the beau- 
tiful original, at which we well recollect gazing 
with great delight when it was exhibited at 
Somerset House in 1834. To ‘ The Ruins of | __ 
Carthage” we adverted in a former Number of | 
the Literary Gazette: but it may be ope 
i i again, with sti 
an Surman ase Clcdsiie po | Accounts have reached England of the sudden 
position is among Mr. Linton’s happiest ef- | death, at Cape Coast Castle, on the 15th October, 
forts; and Mr. Willmore’s execution, especially | Of this richly gifted Being, whose writings, 
in the serene gradation of the sky, and the | Under the signature of L. E. L., have long been 
tremulous glitter of the water, is transcendant. |® well-spring of pleasure to all whom Genius 
bea laniies |had a power to charm. Her earliest efforts, 
Outlines of Celebrated Works, from the best) whilst yet little more than a child, were made 
Masters, of Ancient and Modern Sculpture.\in the pages of the Literary Gazette, which 
Nos. I. to VI. Murton. many of her future productions have enriched 
A very clever and pleasing little publication, and adorned. To express what we feel on her 
in our opinion well calculated to assist in|loss is impossible—and private sorrows of so 
cheaply diffusing the general principles of taste deep a kind are not for public display : — her 
in the fine arts. The outlines have been drawn | name will descend to the most distant times, as 
on the stone with great delicacy, spirit, and one of the brightest iu the annals of English 
correctness, by T. J. Rawlins; and, with literature; and whether after-ages look at the 
reference to modern sculptors especially, afford | glowimg purity aud nature of her first poems, 
an easy means of estimating their respective or the more sustained thoughtfulness and vi- 
and distinguishing qualities. ;gour of her later works in prose or in verse, 
—— — = — <a \ they will cherish her memory as that of one of 
ORIGINAL POETRY. ithe most beloved of female authors, the pride 
THE DYING GIRL TO HER LOVER. and glory of our country while she lived, and 
F il. de eneten: tne js | the undying delight of succeeding generations. 
ASSURED lim a. | Then, as in our day, young hearts will beat 
—! respousive to the thrilling touch of her music ; 


. | 
ey sweet sigh | her song of love will find a sacred home in many 


; . ja fair and ingenuous bosom; her numbers 

Falls wages | aes 7 — ne ane | which bevathed of the finest humanities, her 

Visions of or hours, when I shall be playfulness of spirit, and her wonderful delinea- 

Thine, but in memory, tions of character and society — all — all will 

|be admired, but not lamented as now. She is 

Beside this tranquil lake, and fondly dwell | gone, and, oh, what a light of mind is extin- 

On all we’ve loved so well ? [tone, | guished; what an amount of friendship and 
And, as the breeze bears forth each plaintive | of love has gone down into her grave !* 

Will not my spirit seem to hover near, The death of her uncle, the Rev. Dr. Whit- 

Thy cherished voice to hear ? tington Landon, Dean of Exeter and Provost 

Yet must I leave thee, tho’ thy saddened brow of Worcester College, Oxford, is announced in 


Mg | the same day’s journals. He was one who took 
Grows = it's wont, and each fond! , constant interest in the welfare and rising 


Fades from thy lip the while ; ano of ~~ mation acaiee. 


Still would I see thy soul less troubled now, ae 
Lest mine be won from loftier feelings back 
Unto its earthward track. 


Fain would I watch thy lonely couch beside, 

When sickness hath o’erspread thy pallid cheek 
With fever’s fearful streak ; 

Oft have I prayed, let good or ill betide, y' 

That I might live to catch each breath and tone, 
In joy or grief, thine own. 


Methinks the night grows chilly, and the breeze 

Seems not to pour its wonted fragrance roufd ; 
Still fainter grows the sound 

Of night-birds warbling in the moonlit trees, 

While on my soul fond hopes and yearnings 
swell,— 

Mine own in death, farewell ! 





S.C. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
MRS. GEORGE MACLEAN. 











Wilt thou not sometimes wander forth alone 








DRAMA. 
PANTOMIME. 
PANTOMIME-NIGHT at the theatres, like box- 
ing-day with another large class of the com- 
munity, is a sort of jubilee, which attracts the 
attention of all ranks,—the old world and the 
oung. 

In criticising these performances, and espe- 
cially in comparing them with former produc- 
tions of the same kind, we ought not only to 
endeavour, as it seems to us, to divest ourselves 
of early predilections and prejudices, and of the 
mist which intervening time has cust over our 
senses ; but we should consider that the altera- 
tions in the theatres themselves must have led 
to considerable changes in the invention and 
getting up of such spectacles. The immense 
size of the great stages renders the execution of 
tricks and transformations much more diffi- 
cult ; and the exertions of the principal per- 
formers also not only more fatiguing, but ne- 
cessarily of a different kind. It is easy to 
manage fifty square feet of machinery ; not so, 
five hundred or five thousand. It is easy to 

* Since writing this, accounts have been received 
which intimate that Mrs. Maclean fell a sacrifice to the 


incautious use of a medicine which she took for the 
relief of spasms. 


Yet hast thou deemed my warmest love grew 
cold, [given, 
When all my soul’s fond hopes to thee were 
Too much estranged from heaven ; 
But there are thoughts and feelings still untold, 
That flow like buried streams, for ever on, 
Unchanging and unknown. 


I had not said so much in by-gone hours, 
But now my pulse beats feebly, and each breath 
Seems to me fraught with death ; 
And if to call thee mine, when sorrow lours 
Can brighten once again thy sunken eye, 
Then can I calmly die. 


Calmly could leave this fair and glowing scene, 

Of eve’s soft shadows and of mornivg’s beams— 
The bliss of early dreams,— 

If less of sorrow on thy brow were seen, 
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descend a trap five feet deep, or leap through a | Thei 


window three feet high ; not so pleasant, a fall 
of twenty feet, or a jump of a dozen, with a 
very disagreeable uncertainty as to what is to 
be your reception below, or on the other side. 
There are numerous other inconveniences 
with which the large houses have to contend ; 
but, perhaps, the greatest of all at the present 
time, is the strange and anomalous state of the 
public press, as it affects dramatic speculation 
and property. Adventuring sums of import. 
ance and magnitude on experiments is, at the 
best, but too precarious; it is, indeed, a pity to 
see the spirit of party and partisanship viti- 
ating almost every newspaper report of the 
performances, and often most unjustly pre- 
judicing the interests it ought to be their pride 


to cherish and protect. Belonging to the body, | son 


we are sorry to offer these observations; but it 
is a public duty; and by a very little pains we 
will shew how apt that public is to be misled 
by following the guidance to which we have 
alluded. 

After witnessing the new pantomimes, we 
took the trouble to refer to the journals for 
contemporary opinions, to ascertain whether or 
not they agreed with our own; and we think 
our readers will be as much surprised as we 
were to discover how flatly they contradicted 
each other: witness the following specimens of 

COMPARATIVE CRITICISM !! 


On Jack Frost, at Drury-lane, says the 
Times, it is— 

«« Anew and splendid Christmas pantomime. * * * 
In all the genuine attributes of a comic pantomime, in 
fun and frolic, well-devised tricks, adroit transforma- 
tions, excellent scenery, and pleasing music, the produc- 
tion deserves great commendation.” 

From this the Morning Chronicle diametri- 
cally dissents ; for it declares, after describing 
the opening — 

*« Such is the proem, as far as its unintelligibility would 
allow us to comprehend it. * * * the tricks, ca- 
perings, and tumbles, we cannot, we regtet to say, — 
very favourably. The former were none of them 
new; and excited but little wonder amongst the holyday 
children.” 

And what says the Herald, vice versé 2— 

«« The pantomime abounded as much in broad nonsense 
as we had ever had the fortune to be acquainted withal.” 

But from this the Post utterly and ex- 
pressly dissents ; for it assures us that 
; ** There is not enough of broad fun in it, and it is too 
jong.” 

ow come we to the particulars touching the 
clowning of Wieland; and they are prettily 
contradictory ! 

«* Mr. Wieland a as the Clown, and, certainly, 
since the days of the elder Grimaldi, we have never seen 
his Cl hip so h ly supported. * * * His 
success was complete.”— Times. 

«« Mr. Wieland, strange to say, is but an indifferent 
Clown — the party-coloured garb, and the motley face, 
evidently suit him not.”—Chronicle. 

«* Wieland was the all-in-all of the whole thing. Not 
only did he throw far more general significance into the 
humour of the Clown than any individual since old Gri- 

ii’s time,” &c.—Herald, 

The mention of ** old Grimaldi,’ smacks of 
an understanding with the Times’ critic. 

More general again. 

** Many of the transformations were clever, but the 
instantaneous changes of entire scenes was the most re- 
markable feature in the mechanical arrangements of the 
whole piece.”—Herald. 

«* The staleness and the paucity of the tricks wearied 
the audience early in the evening; and the dulness of a 
harlequinade within a harlequinade, enacted by some 
Dutch artistes, of the names of Lehmann and Winther, 
and the bad working of the scenery. from first to last, 
completed the distaste so effectually, that much loud dis- 
approbation followed the fall of the curtain.”—Chronicle. 

** In every penn og (of the scenery) we see something to 
praise and to admire.”—~Times. 

_ “ The scenery is all good—and there are some clever 
jokes.” — Post. 

Come we to the Dutch actors, and there is 
no better agreement; no less direct contra- 
dietion. 

** The Lehmann and Winther family are clever, but 
less favourably received than the intrinsic merit deserved, 








a! was distinguished by ease, grace, and 
"Times. 


ir 
agility. 

‘* There was the celebrated (!) Lehmann and Winther 
family. Such a set of stupid people could not be 
matched on the humblest of our stages. They were dis- 
missed with hootings.”—Herald. 

Of Van Amburgh :— 

** But indopentont of these legitimate props and sup- 
porters, the lessee called in a great number of auxilia- 
ries,” 


** Van Amburgh holding sovereign sway and mastery 
over his wild beasts,” &c.—Times. 

“* The performances of Van Amburgh are almost of 
too painful a nature to be a fit introduction to a Christ- 
mas pantomime, and a child beside us turned pale with 
terror,” &c. &c.—Chronicle. 

Of the music, encore a little. 

«« The music is happily composed and selected—nothing 
of the noisy and monotonous character we have usually 
observed in pantomime music.”—Times. 

se The music of the pantomime is noisy, and, therefore, 


5 icle. 
canals all through reflected credit on Mr, Elia- 


The Times, as we have seen, represents the 
piece as most deserving in every feature, and 
most successful to its close. Not so others :— 

© Tt can never be a very favourite pantomime; but, 
with omissions and abbreviations, &c., it may yet serve 
its turn.”—Chronicle. 

“* On the whole, the thing went off with moderate suc- 
cess,” —H. . 

And so much for the pantomime at Drury 
Lane. ’ 

With regard to Covent Garden, the Times, 
never averse to giving Macready a slap, has 
him on the hip about his Christmas per. 
formances. 

** Jane Shore, and Fair Rosamond — a most injudicious 
and improper choice. No two particular portions of 
history it was more desirable should remain undisturbed 
and forgotten.”— Times. 

Now, this is too severe: we never much ad- 
mired the dull tragedy of Jane Shore, but its 
poetical justice ought at least to absolve Rowe 
from the charge of immorality. In every tra- 
gedy there is guilt and crime; and the poet is 
only answerable for the just retribution with 
which he visits them. As for the Rosamond 
story, as treated in the theatre, it was not 
liable to the slightest objection. But, allons: 
the audience pleased the critic as little as the 
performances, and he kindly extends his repre- 
hension to them. 

‘* The house was crowded in every part, but (strange 
to say!) not with the aristocracy of the land ; for, ex- 
cepting a few rows on the dress-circle and upper boxes, 
we never remember to have seen a greater assemblage of 
= ‘ unwashed’ enclosed within the walls of any theatre.” 
— Times. 

As Macready gives no orders, we do not see 
how he could prevent this squalid appearance 
(though it did not strike us), without refusing 
the poor-looking creatures’ money at his doors. 
The check-takers, for instance, addressing them 
thus— 

**Do you think to get into the boxes with a pair of 

like these? Be off with you! Return this fellow 
his money.” 

‘* Now, pray ma’am, stand back—if you don’t put off 
that shabby bonnet, there is no pit admission here for such 
as you.” 

“* You dirty unwashed blackguard !—You go to tle gal- 
lery! Police, police! take this sweep into custody.” 

But let us go to what is our more immediate 
object, the critiques on the pantomime. The 
opening scenes before the characters aré trans- 
formed. 

“* The various characters are introduced, disfigured in the 
most absurd but most amusing manner,”—Times, 

“We pass somewhat reluctantly from this beautiful 
introducti this exquisite framework of the piece, into the 
burletta portion.”—Chronicle, 

*« We are sorry to find the contest (in the introduction) 
between Nature and Art carried on in so low a style.” 

** Ugly masks, which offend the sight too long.” —Post. 

«* Nature and art are most meee brought in contrast, 
and the painter has most admirably illustrated both with 
a pencil full of imagination, taste, and vigour.”—Herald. 

The pantomimic part gives rise to equally 
discordant statements ; and it should be remem- 
bered that many of these matters are statements 
of facts which admit of no variety of opinion if 
truly reported, and not matters of judgment, in 


which no two people need agree. 








** Scenes well painted, did much for carrying through a 

pantomime ill-contrived, and still worse executed.” 
And at the close — 

«* Hissing and applause seemed near! ome, and, if we 
were to decide the casting vote, we feel obliged to say it 
would be given to the former. Curtailment, and greater 
facility given to the shifting, or a few more nights’ will 
put this ‘grand Christmas pantomime’ entirely hors de 
combat.” — Times. 

«* The repetition was announced, and no mistake: and 
if compressed by an hour, a continuous enjoyment may 
be expected for the young holyday makers, and not less 
for their maturer friends.” —Chrcnicle. 

«* The practical jokes not unworthy of the comic muse.” 


But 
«« The children seemed delighted.” —Herald. 


We had marked the critiques upon the minor 
theatres to shew that, though in a lesser de. 
gree, and with evidently Jess of private feeling, 
similar discrepancies prevail ; but, for the pre. 
sent, we shall be content with what we think 
will be deemed a curious exhibition of the 
modes in newspaper criticism. We should be 
sorry to impute improper motives to any respect- 
able journal; but it is impossible not to see, 
that in some instances the persons whom these 
journals employ are induced to misrepresent the 
theatres, either by eulogy or censure. And, 
even in their case, we would not impute cor- 
ruption ; but men’s minds may be biassed in 
other ways, and likings or resentments so aug- 
mented, as to lead to a dereliction from what 
is due to truth and the faithful discharge of a 
public trust. 


Our own notice of the week is, that the 
Covent Garden pantomime has fulfilled the 
promise it gave, and is nightly acted to crowded 
and applauding houses. At Drury Lane, mat- 
ters remain as per ast. 

There is one thing just now connected with 
the Drama, and more largely with social morals 
than has been animadverted upon, upon which 
we would bestow a moment's notice. We al- 
lude to the proceedings in progress for the shut- 
ting up of many shops at eight o'clock in the 
evening. This will throw a vast number of 
unemployed and idle persons upon the town an 
hour or two earlier than heretofore; and it 
cannot be doubted that many of them will be- 
come frequenters of the theatres, to the mani- 
fest advantage of the theatrical interests. It 
will be well if no more objectionable pursuita be 
found for the rest. 


Adelphi.—Mr. Bihin, a very yreat French 
actor, made his appearance in London, on 
Monday, at the Adelphi. With the remem- 
brance of the dwarf Hervio Nano, who was so 
recently on the same boards, still fresh in our 
minds, imagine our astonishment to see his 
place supplied by one, who we of a verity 
believe to be eight feet high, and finely pro- 
portioned withal. A burletta entitled The 
Giant of Palestine, concocted by Mr. Stirling, 
partly from Tasso’s “ Jerusalem,” and partly 
from his own. head, served to introduce the 
new-comer, who was warmly welcomed. Mr. 
Bibin is light and active for his size, and ex- 
hibits none of that dull heaviness so common in 
the overgrown. The piece is well arranged as 
a vehicle for shewing the powers of the giant, 
and was greatly enlivened by some capital comic 
acting on the part of Mrs. Keeley and Mr. H. 
Beverley ; the lady's expression of fright after 
her swagger of ‘* Who cares for a giant ?” when 
she finds him standing behind her, was as ade 
mirable as any thing we ever saw. Two other 
attractions made their appearances in the same 
evening. The first, a very handsome young 
lady, by name Miss Fortescue; the second, 4 
farce, called Jim Crow in his new Place: but 
the greatness of the first performer (Mr. Bihin), 
so absorbed our ideas, that we can only add that 
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all of the novelties were quite successful, and 
that poor Yates was so dreadfully fatigued by 
his exertions that he was forced to resign, by 
rmission of the andience, his part in Nicholas 
Nickleby to Mr. Wright, who went through it 
very respectably, and made it as laughable and 
ridiculous as he could. - 
Olympic.—On Wednesday, Madame Vestris 
made her first appearance after her unpropi- 
tious trip to America, and was received with 
the most enthusiastic welcome by a house 
crowded in every corner. A bouquet of flowers 
was thrown upon the stage, which she took up, 
and clasped, and kissed, with evident emotion. 
A new Christmas piece, founded on a novel ver- 
sion of Bluebeard, by Mr. Planché and Mr. 
Charles Dance, was produced on the occasion, 
and met with much applause. As the crowd 
prevented our witnessing it, we (having the 
fear of newspaper guidance before our eyes) 
dare not offer any criticism upon it. Madame 
Vestris is, of course, the heroine ; and we are 
assured looked well, though thinner than when 
she left us. 








VARIETIES. 

Upsal, 28th October.—The two great chests 
which King Gustavus ITI. after having sealed 
them at every joint, delivered on the Ist of 
January, 1789, to this university as a present, 
with directions not to open them till after the 
expiration of fifty years, have been brought out 
of the cellars of the university, and deposited 
in one of the galleries of the library. As the 
time expires on the Ist of January, 1839, the 
senate has sent an address to the crown prince, 
as protector of the universities, requesting him 
to be present at the opening of the chests on 
New Year’s Day. The prince has accepted this 
invitation. The two mysterious chests are of 
different sizes, and secured by numerous iron 
bands; the largest is so heavy, that four horses 
would scarcely be able to draw it. Since they 
have been placed in the library, which is open 
to the public, numbers of persons go every day 
to look at them. 

The Himyarite Language. —M. Freynel, 
writing from M. Jidda to M. Mohl, in a letter 
published in the Journal Asialique for July, 
announces the discovery of ‘* the language 
spoken at the court of the Queen of Sheba, 
and which the savages of Mahrah still speak.” 
This is the Himyarite language, or, as M. 
Freynel terms it, the Ehhkili, which is the 
name of a noble race, who still use it in Hakik, 
Mirbat, and Zhafar, on the southern coast of 
the Arabian Peninsula. The language is Se- 
mitic, but, sui generis, forming an additional 
class to the three enumerated by Gesenius. 
The grammar of the language is very peculiar, 
and in many respects refined; it has some 
affinities with those of the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Phenician, and Ethiopic. There are three ar- 
ticulations of the letter s, to pronounce which 
requires contortions of the mouth that destroy 
the symmetry of the face. “ It is horrible,” 
observes M. Freynel, ‘to hear and see the 
language spoken !”—Asiatic Journal. 

[Having copied this from the last Number 
(CLX.) of the ** Asiatic Journal,” we may 
point attention to the great increasing interest 
of this, and, indeed, of all publications connected 
with the East, in consequence of the existing 
state of affairs in our Indian empire, and the 
adjoining countries, including the Punjab, 
Afganhistan, Caubul, Persia, Ava, &c. &c. ; 
respecting which these periodicals contain much 
information. Ed. L.G.] 

Shakspere's Biography. —We mentioned, a 
few weeks since, the discovery of some interest- 





ing memoranda illustrative of the life of the 
immortal bard, which had been made by Mr. 
Severn, the librarian of the London Medical 
Society, among the volumes under his care. 
The facts of the case are, we understand, as 
follows. An incumbent of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
who was inducted into the living about 1640, 
and directed his attention to the cure of bodies 
as well as souls, left behind him a collection of 
Ephemerides, in which he has inserted, among 
sundry medical formule, a number of scattered 
anecdotes and traditions respecting Shakspere, 
some of which he had learned from the gossip 
of the town—among others, from one of his 
female patients, a descendant, either grand- 
daughter or great niece of the poet. The books 
in which these notes are inserted are understood 
to have been in the possession of the Society 
from the time of its foundation, but it being 
supposed that the MS. notes they contain were 
nothing but prescriptions, have never been re- 
garded as of any value, until their being acci- 
dentally brought under the notice of Mr. Severn, 
led to the discovery of their importance in illus- 
trating the personal history of one, by connex- 
ion with whom the veriest trifles become of 
value. We understand the curiosity of the 
lovers of Shakspere and his times will shortly 
be gratified by their publication. 

Weather Prophets. —The new year recalls 
our memory to the weather prophets, who 
begin very unluckily. Murphy predicts frost 
with snow for the Ist; fair, with a return of 
frost, for the 2d; frost, accompanied with 
snow, for the 3d; fair, frost, for the 4th ; and 
changeable, snow, for this day. All wrong ! 
Mr. Simmonite is hardly more lucky, unless 
we have to-day the “downfall and wind” 
which he predicts. 

A Hurricane.—In a conversation the other 
day, after mentioning the movement of immense 
stones by the tempest in the West Indies, 
Mr. L— mentioned that, just before his 
arrival there, a twenty-four pounder had been 
blown, by the violence of the storm, from the 
battery into the sea. ‘* That (rejoined Mr. 
J—— M—-) explains to me what I never 
could understand before—the meaning of its 
* blowing great guns!’”’ 

A Jew Bargain.—We had a good laugh, the 
other day, on Westminster Bridge, where a 
Jew chapman was selling oranges, and a cus- 
tomer had bated him down from eighteen- 
pence to fourpence for a dozen. Having picked 
these, the unconscionable fellow insisted on 
having one in, or declared he would not take 
them; and, after much chaffering, the Jew 
tossed in the orange, with the following speech : 
— Vell, den, take ’em; but you have dem 
——_ as meshelf, if I sthole dem, sho help me 

ot!” 

A Poor Party.—Another instance of the 
whim in conversation among the lower orders 
was overheard at Hammersmith. Two or 
three men and women, out holyday-making, 
had pretty evidently spent all their money, 
and one said to the other—‘* What, have you 
nothing left for another glass?” ‘ No,” was 
the reply; “* no, not even so much as to pay 
the ’pike for a walking-stick !”’ 


LITERARY NOVELTIBS. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, by S. A. 
Dunham, Vol. I. (forming Vol.C X. ofthe ** Cabinet Cyclo- 
eo) f.cap, 8vo. 6e.—Holyday House: a Series of 

‘ales, by Miss C, Sinclair, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—T ables for cal- 
culating Charges on the Parishes in Poor Law Unions, 
by T. Fowler, 8vo. 10e.—A Priced Catalogue of London 
Periodicals, on a Sheet, ls,—On Granular Degeneration 
of the Kidneys, by R. Christison, M-D., 8vo. 8%.—R. 





———ae 
Bowers on the Diseases of Horses, Horned Cattle, and 
Sheep, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—A Moral Contrast, by F. B. Rib- 
bans, 3d edit. 18mo, ls. 6d.—The Scotish Banker, by W. 
H. » 18mo. 22. 6d.—Boid’s History of Architecture, 
2d edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d.—R. Brooke’s Treatise on the Office 
of a Notary, 8vo. 2le,—Tilt’s Hand-Books: Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, ls. 6d.; Ditto, Surrey Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, 1s. 6d.—Bingley’s Tales of Shipwrecks, 
square, 4s.—Elements of the Practice of Medicine, by 
W. Reid, M.D., 8vo,. 15s.—Correspondence of W. Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, Vol. II. 8vo, 18:.— Gleanings from 
Germany, from the German of J. D. Haas, post 8vo. 9s. 
—The Last of the Plant ets, 3d edit. f.cap, 7s. 6d.— 
Principles of the Laws of England, by a Solicitor, 8vo. 
16s. — Stoke’s Complete Cabinet-Makers’ Guide, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.— Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia, visited in 
1837, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. — 
The Church Calendar for 1839, post 8vo. 4s. — Philip 
Henry's Exposition of the first Chapter of Genesis, 18mo. 
4s.—The Discovery of the Vital Principles, or the 
Physiology of Man, 8vo. 14s.—Rev. H, Stebbing’s Con- 
tinuation of Milner’s Church History (3 vols.), Vol. I. 
8vo. 12s.—Illustrations of Cutaneous Diseases, by R. 
Willis, M.D., Fasc. I. folio, 5s.—Peter Pilgrim, by Dr. 
Bird, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s.—Stanley ; or, the Recollections 
of a Man of the World, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s.— Pelago, a 
Story of the Goth, 2 vols, 12mo. 12s.—Rob of the Bow], 
a Romance of the Days of Charles II., by J. P. Kennedy, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 24s, Christian Doctrine and Duty, by 
J. M*Donald, 18mo. 2s. 6d. — Krummacher’s St. John the 
Evangelist, 12mo. 3s,— Sacred Poetry, Second Series, 
32mo. 3s. half-bd.—Sermons, by the Rev. C. Rawlings, 
8vo. 6s, — Life of Dr. wena by Hay and Belfrage, new 
edit. post 8vo. 7s. — The Pilgrim's Staff, by H. Smith (of 
King’s College), 12mo, 5s. 6d. 
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December. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday .. 27 From 31 to 40 29°55 to 29°A7 
Friday ---- 28 tees ++ 40 3007 ++ 30-2] 
Saturday -+ 20 cree 25 oe 45 30'1l ++ 3012 
Sunday «+++ 30 cove 42 oe 52 30°06 ++ 30°08 
Monday -- 31 cooe SL «+ BY 3028 ++ W42 
January, 1839. 

Tuesday -- 1 sore 29 «+ 50 30°32 ++ 3020 


Wednesday 2 cose 40 ++ 2996 +--+ 2906 
Winds, S.W. 
Except the 27th, 28th, and 3}st ult., generally cloudy, 
with frequent rain. 
Rain fallen, °4775 of an inch. 
Ed: Cc 


monton. HARLES HENRY ADAMA, 
Latitude. ---51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude - - 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WE have received the following letter so late, that we 
insert it without being aware if it need a comment or 
note from Ka. L. G. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—At the close of your second notice (Dec, 22d) of the 
“Memoirs of Charles Mathéws,” you have, from some 
extraordinary misrepresentation, been led into a state- 
ment in reference to my husband's bond with Mr. 
Arnold, which I consider myself bound to correct. You 
say, when reverting to the terms of his engagement, that 
10001. a-year for life, and 5001. for the life of Mrs M., were 
not so very bad for an experiment yet to be tried.” To this 
Ihave simply to reply, that no clause whatever in my 
favour, or in relation to myself, existed; and, on the 
contrary, this very fact formed the basis of Mr. Mathews’s 
subsequent dissatisfaction and distress of mind, when he 
felt his health likely to be seriously affected by the exces- 
sive labour of his undertaking. The absence of any 
provision for his family, in the probable event of his pre- 
mature death, was the principal cause of his mental suffer- 
ings, and which led to the necessity of cancelling the 
original bond; but not, as you infer, to the advantage of 
an equal participation in the profits arising from his own 
exertions. 

I am sure, sir, you will ey as kindly, rectify a 
mistatement calculated to raise a false estimate of Mr. 
Mathews’s feeling and conduct on the occasion in question, 
In placing myself before the public, I was prepared to bend 
in silent submission to every opinion; but where facts 
(however unintentionally) are misrepresented or perverted, 
and my husband's memory affected in the most remote 
degree, I may be pardoned for feeling, perhaps morbidly, 
sensitive and tenacious. 

In answer to your final observation, in allusion to the 
various public critiques quoted from in the course of 
the ‘«Memoirs,” I beg to refer you to pages 283 and 4 of the 
second volume; wherein I have given my reasons for such 
quotations, and at the same time explained that the 
original notices were part of a large collection formed 
nce my husband's death for my own gratification, and 
long before I had an idea of publishing: so that the 
weakness you imputed to him in attaching consequence 
to such authorities (not half of those in question, I am 
sure, ever met his eye), must in justice belong solely to 
myself.—I am, Sir, &c., ANNE MATHEWS. 

25 Michael's Place, Brompton. 

As we do not think that Sir F, Chantrey ever denied 
his obligation to Mr. Stothard for the drawing (design) of 
the childrens’ tomb in Litchfield Cathedral, we*see no 
occasion to insert Mr. Robert Stothard’s proof of the fact. 





We cannot insert Rose’s lines. 
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Birt nen ee mm, Mersin Paer a 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London. — Senior 
Department. The Classes in Theology, the Classics, 
ics, English Li , and History, will be reopened 

on Wednesday, the 234 of January next. 

The Courses of Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, and other 

Foreign Languages, will also be resumed. 

Juyior Department.—The Classes in the School will be reopen- 

ed on Wednesday, the 23d of January, at Nine o’Clock a.a. 

Dec, 24, 1838. 


LOBE INSURANCE, PALL MALL 
and CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Established 1903, 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman. 
I wies, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, AND ANNUITIES. 
: Capital, One Million Sterling, 
The whole paid wp and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums received: thereby affording to the As- 
sured an immediate available Fund for the payment of the most 





extensive losses, and without liability of partnership; which the | supplied from investigation of the Epistles, and shewing by a 


Direetors consider to be highly important to those who effect 
Insurances in the capacity of Trustées, or otherwise in the per- 
formance of a specific trust or duty. 
(By Order of the Board), 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c. may be 
obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Company's Agents 
in the Country. 
Insurances due Christmas must be paid on or before the 
9th January, 


. 

HAILES, Bookseller, 49 Jermyn Street, 
respectfully begs leave to express his most grateful 

thanks to the Nobility and Gentry for the liberal support he 
experienced from them in Piccadilly, for upwards of Twenty | 
Years; and at the same time to inform them that he has Re-| 
moved to 49 Jermyn Street (15 doors from St. James's Street), 
where he trusts he shall be favoured with a continuance of their 


onage. 

At his New Library will be found an extensive assortment of 
Juvenile Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, Sunday Lessons, &c.: 
together with a fashionabl I of Stati 'y, in all its 
branches; and also every new Publication of merit. 


HE PERUSAL of NEW PUBLICA. 
TIONS.—Aided by an extensive publishing business, 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley have made arrangements for supply- 
ing, regularly, families and literary circles, with all the Modern 
Publications for perusal; and in order to meet the increasing 
demand for works in the higher branches of literature, they have 
carefully revised their Catalogues, and ver rey! aug- 
mented their Collection of History, Biography, Travels, Moral, 
and Political Philosophy, Belles Lettres, Theology, and superior 
works of fiction. 

Book Societies are supplied with any work they may desire— 
exchanging them at long or short intervals. And adjacent 
families may unite in a single subscription. Terms and par- 
ticulars as a single letter, or application (post paid) to Saunders 
and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 











HE late MRS. MACLEAN (L. E. L.), 
of whose lamented death, at Cape Coast Castle, intetli- 
gence reached England on the last day of 1838, A Portrait, 
splendidly engraved by Edward Finden, sq, from the original 
Picture by D. Maclise, Esq. A.R.A. (size, 13 inches by 12), may 
be had, price 5s. of the Proprietors of ‘¢ Fisher’s Drawing-Room 
Sorap- Book,” edited yor by Miss Landon, since its establish. 
ment, in 1832, and to which, in the Preface to the Volume for 
1889, she alludes as “ the cherished ri of my poetical im-| 
pressions, and, for the last few years, my only poetical work.” 
Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate Street. 








MUSIC. 
Tas MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


This work was commenced with a view to afford the same 
aid in the progress of the musical art that literature had so un- 
deniably received from the c! publications ofthe day. It con- 
tains a collection of music of the most varied character, and by 
the best masters, ancient and modern, foreign and native. The 
older music has beeu adapted to the improved condition of our 
musical instruments; and the foreign vocal compositions, parti- 
cularty the German, have been provided with English words, It 
includes 155 vocal and 171 instrumental compositions. 

The four volumes of each series, bound in cloth, are issued at 
‘Two Guineas; the first two volumes of each series, Half-a-Guinea 
each ; the last two of each series 19s. each. The Vocal and In- 
strumental Music are also each half-bound in two vols. morocco, 
price 2/. &s. each series. 

A classified selection from the Musical Library, with large 
additions in each division, is published under the title of Musical 
Classics, as follows :— 

Haydn's Twelve Canzonets, together with 

«0 tuneful Voice,” the Spirit Song, and four German Songs, to the 
latter of which words from English poets are alapted, price 5s. 

The Madrigalian Feast, a Collection of Twenty 

Madrigals. To each of which is added, ad libitum Piano-forte 

Accompaniments, price 7s. 6d. 
, : one 

Forty-four celebrated Glees, with ad libitum 
Piano-forte Accompaniments. In two Parts, price 7s. 6d. each. 

A complete eee of the whole may be had of the Publishers, 

and of all Book and Music Selters. 

London: Charles Knight and Co., Ludgate Street. 


BOOKs IN THE PRESS. 


On the Ist of February will ba published, price 5s. cloth, 
Vol. I. of the 





r + | Reviews of New Th Works—D. ts ot 

oO E T I Cc A lL W ( ) R K Ss of P E R Cc y Parliament relating to the Chareh—with all the Poslecinasions 

BYSSHE SHELLEY. ntelligence, University News, and Events connected with the 
Rdited by Mrs. SHELLEY. Church that have recently occurred. 


To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 


rous other well-known 


On the Ist of January was published, 
‘THE SPORTING REVIEW, No. L.; 


, a Monthly Chronicle of the Turf, the Chase, and Rural 
Sports, in all their varieties. 
Edited by “CRAVEN.” 


Embellished with two highly finished Line Engravings on Steel : 
the Student, by Parr, after Kidd ; and the Great St. Leger Field 
m 1838, with a Portrait of Don John, by J. R. Scott, from an 
Oil Painting by J, F. Herring. Among the contents are—The 
| Féte of St. Hubert, by Nimrod — Sporting Ramble, by Lord W. 
| Lennox~sExtracts from Hunting Journals—The Royal Hounds, 
Major-General Wyndham’s, the Hertfordshire, &c. &c.— The 
Past Racing Season, by the Editor — Death of J. Warde, Esq. by 
Nimrod — Florence Haces — Contributions from the Author of 
had porting Sketches in America,” F. P. Delmé Radcliffe, Esq., 
Walter Ellis, and others — Betting at Tattersall’s, &c, &c. 
rice 2s. 6d. 
London : R. Ackermann, Sporting Review Office, 191 Regent 
Street; John Menzies, Edinburgh; John Cumming, Dublin. 





Preparing for publication, 
HE HOR PAULIN of Dr. PALEY, 
5 nm & more correct edition : ill ted b i 
| Narrative of the Apostolic labours and Writings of St. Paul, on 
| the basis of the Acts, with additional matter of Sacred History 


| 





new method the Connexion of the Episties with the Acts. 
By JAMES TATE, M.A. Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





On Thursday, January 10, in 3 vols. post Bye. 
Lor="s EXCHANGE; a Tale. 
By CHARLES BOYLE, Esq. 


«Sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart !”"—Hamlet. 


The Huguenot. 3 vols. By G. P. R. 


James, Esq. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


; SPLENDID EDITION OF LALLA ROOKH. 
On Monday, January 14, handsomely printed in 1 vol., royal 8vo. 


rice One Guinea, 
OORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


Beautifully illustrated with Thirteen Engravings, 
finished in the highest style of Art, executed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Charles Heath, from desivns by F. P, 
Stephanoff, K. Meadows, Edward Corbould, and Miss Fanny 

orbaux. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


WILLIAM HOWITTS NEW WORK. 
On Thursday next, in 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. embellished with above 
Forty Woodcuts, by Samuel Williams, price 8s. handsomely 
bound in cloth, z 
YHE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK; being 
the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself, 
Edited by Wm. HOWITT, 
Author of the «* Rural Life of Engiand,” &e. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co, 


On Saturday next will be published, the 


OREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
q No. XLIV. price Gs. 
Contents. 

Art, 1. Archbishop of Cologne: Prussia and Rome. 
La Mothe Fénélon, and the Court of Elizabeth. 
» Phantom System in Germany. 

4. Prussian Commercial League. 

5. Reform in Italy. 

6, Schiller’s Flight. 

7. Fine Arts: Paris in the 14th Century. 

8. South American Blockade. 

9. Chinese Novels. 

10. Arabs in Italy and Sicily. 

11, Komuller’s Euminides: German and English Scholar- 


ship. 
12. Music Abroad and at Home. 
13. Miscellaneous and Critical Notices. 
14. Foreign Publications within the last Three Months. 
Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 


se 








In a few days will be published, 
SCENERY of PORTUGAL and SPAIN, 
By GEORGE VIVIAN, Esq. 

Drawn on Stone by L. fo 

This work, which is uniform in style and execution with Mr, 
Vivian's former work on Spanish Scenery, will contain Thirty or 
more Views of some of the most interesting, or most picturesque 
spots of the Spanish Peninsula. 
Price, imperial folio, tinted, neatly half-bound, 41. 4s, 
London: Published at No. 14 Pall Mall East, by P. and D. Col- 
naghi and Co. Her Majesty's Print Publishers and Print Sellers; 
and Ackermann and Co. Strand. 





ian 
In f.cap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, . 
ISTORY of DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
and NORWAY. Vol. I. 
By S. A. DUNHAM, 
Author of * The History of Spain and Portug: 
Forming Vol. 110 of « The Cabinet Cyclopadia.” 
By the same Author, 
History of Spain and Portugal. 
5 vols. 30s. cloth lettered. 
“The very best work on the subject with which we are ac- 
quainted, either Foreign or English.” —Atheneum. 


History of the Germanic Empire. 
3 vols, 18s. cloth lettered. 
“This compendium is masterly, being clear, rich, and exten- 
sive.” —Monthly Review. 


History of Poland. 
1 vol. 6s. cloth lettered. 
**No ordinary compilation, but a very carefully and compe- 
tently written compendium of the History of Poland, which does 
great credit to the author."—Zclectic Review. 


History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
4 vols, 24s. cloth lettered. 

“A work which may be regarded as the sacrifice of a very 
learned and very laborious writer to the wants and curiosity of 
the world.” —Atheneum. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 





5, hear BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MR. 
MURRAY. 


I. 
The State in its Relations with the Church. 
By W. E, Gladsione, Esq. M.P. 
Bvo. 9s. 6d, 


Il. 
Correspondence of the Great Chatham. 
Vol. II. 8vo. 18s. 
To be completed in 4 vols. 


Ill. 
The Art of Deer-Stalking. 
By William Scrope, Esq. F.L.S. 
With 12 Illustrations by Edwin and Charles Landseer, R.A. 
- yal Svo. 2/. 2s. 


IV. 
The Life of Lord Anson, 
The Circumnavigator of the Globe. 
By Sir John Barrow, Bart. F,R.S. 
Portrait, 8vo. 12s. Ina few days. 


Vv. 

Francia’s Reign of Terror; 
The Sequel to “ Letters on Paraguay.” 
By J. P. and W. P. Robertson. 
Post 8vo. 105. 6d. 

vi. 

Letters on Paraguay. 

By J. P. and W. P. Robertson. 

A new edition, 2 vols, post Bvo. 21s. 


VII. 
Elements of the Pathology of the Human 


lind. 
By Thomas Mayo, M.D. F.R.S, 
F.cap 8vo. 5s, 6d, 


VIL. 
History of England. 
From the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
By Lord Mahon. 
The Third and last Volume. 8vo. 18s. 


Ix. 
The Progress and Present Position of 


Russia in the East. 
A new edition, Map, 8vo. Gs, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Price 6s. the Forty-Ninth Number of 
HE BRITISH CRITIC and 
QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
Reviews.—The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science —Jacobson’s Apostolical Fathers: Ignatius — Prussian 
Schoots—Tyler’s Memoirs of Henry V.: the Lollards— Early 
Ecclesiastical Art—Revival of Jesuitis olitical View—Plato 
Athenian Educati 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

In 2 vols. 8v0. price 1/. 1s. in cloth and lettered, 
HE CHRISTOLOGY of the OLD and 

NEW TESTAMENTS; a Historical Developement of 
the Predicted Occurrences of Holy Scripture. 

By the late Rey, J. A. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
tor of Lympsham, Somersetshire. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's be ea and Waterloo Place, 
al all, 





, " THE CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. 
The New Number for January (and a se) reece with copious 
= Index, completing the 14th Volume), of 

JHE BRITISH MAGAZINE, contains 
. Original Papers on Charch Matters, by the Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Gilly, Rev. Dr. James Cox, Hon. and Rev, A. Perceval, Rev. 
G. 8. Faber, and the Rev. J. €. Crosthwaite, Thomas Newcombe, 
William Ritand Bedford, H. Coddington, J. Austin, and nume- 
5 Writers— Sacred Poetry—Antiquities— 





an Notices of New Theological Works. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paut’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 


REV. H. STEBBING’S CONTINUATION OF MILNER. 
In 8 vols. 8vo. price 12s. in boards, Volume the First of 
HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
CHRIST, from the Diet of Augsburg, to the Eighteenth 
Century; in Continuation of Milmer’s ‘* History of the Church 


if Christ.” 
. By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
T. Cadell, Strand, London; and W. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh. 


Now ready, Fasciculus I, price 5s. containing 4 Plates, e . 

LLUSTRATIONS of CULANEOUS 
DISEASE, a Series of Delineations of the Affections of 
the Skin in their more interesting and frequent Forms; with a 
Practical Summary of their Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treat- 
ment, including appropriate Formalz. 
By ROBERT WILLIS, M.D. 

Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children, Author of an English Version of 
« Rayer on the Diseases of the Skin,” Xc. 
The Drawings after Nature, and lithographed by 








Place, Pall Mall; J. Turriti, and T. Clerc Smith, Regen 


J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo 
t 


Arch. wry 
London: H. Bailliére, 219 Regent Street, 
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NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
“On the Ist of January, 
HE ISIS; New Quarterly Magazine. | 
No. I. contains, among — Articles,— 

. What are our Two Universi-; 7. Does Church Property be- 
ties doing ? long to the State ? 

Vincent Eden; or, the Ad-| 8, The Athenian Democracy | 
ventures of an Under-Gra-, 9, Narrative of a Journey | 
duate | through the Lower Rioga i in | 

Nock-mel-doon, and other! 1837. By a Carlist 
Poems. By B, Simmons |20. St. Prieul 

The Prima Donna ‘The Carrier Pigeons; 

Zara | Sketch of the Siege of pens 

The Siren Addonis . The Appointment, 

Reviews, Pm ty &e. &e. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. Agents 
for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and Brad- 
fate, Edinburgh ; and Smith and Son, Glasgow. 


"YHE BRITISH and FOREIG GN- RE. 
VIEW, No. XV. Contents— 

Early Progress of Papal Power. 

Manners and Society in St. Petersburg. H 

Language and Literature of the Moriscos. | 

The Austrian Commercial Treaty. | 

Mrs. Jameson’s “* Winter Studies and Summer Rambles.” 

The East India Company and the Native Princes of India. 

Impr am a of Ireland—Canals and Railroads. 

The 
KR. and - aE. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

YHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
January, being the first Number of a new Volume. In 
pointing out to Non-Subscribers the present opportunity of com- 
mencing this Periodical, the Publisher begs to state that the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine rests its claims for approval upon its attention 
to standard literature, and to History, Biography, Philology, and 
Antiquities, Each number usually contains an extended ten 
of some new work of the first importance; Essays and Correspond- 
ence, and original Literary and Historical Documents; RKetro- 
spective Review ; Review of New Publications; Literary In- 
telligence, and Proceedings of Learned Societies; Antiquarian 
Researches; a Historical Chronicle; and a very copious Obituary, 
comprising ‘Biographical Memoirs of all deceased Pe gree in any 
way remarkable for their history or merits. Each Number is 
embellished with a Plate, g ly of some 
of Ancient Arct and with ' yor mrtg 

Published ~ W. Pickering, as Lane, 


wo 


eee 
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F.cap — cloth ened price 3s. 2d edition, with additional 
Information, and a coloured Map of the Colony, 


Sou TH AUSTRALIA in 1837-8. 
By ROBERT GOUGER, Es 


Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


Now ready, 
RK. LODGE’S PEERAGE 
(the Seventh Edition), corrected to the date of publica- 
tion. nee line of this work is kept constantly standing in type, 
vote that additions agd alterations may be made with the greatest 
acility. 

“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. Itis the 
production ofa heraid—we had almost said by birth, but certainly 
by and studi Mr. Lodge, the jaeasions King of 
y Ae It is a most useful ublication.” — Tim 

Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


BISHOP JEREMY ee age grey EDITED 
BY THE REV. W. H. HA 














I. 
In small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in cloth and lettered, 
NHE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 
LIVING and DYING. 
By the Hight Rev. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of soe eee and Connor, and Dromore. 
Revised, seg ind adapted to general Use, 
' By the Kev ILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A. 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s; Preacher of the Charter House; and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London, 


Il. 
In small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. in cloth and lettered, 
The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance. 


Extracted and abridged from the larger Work upon the same 
Subject of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 


MII. 
n 8vo. price 3s, in boards, 

The Sick Man’ s Guide to Acts of Patience, 
Paith, Charity, and Repentance; together with ‘I'we short Exer- 
cises,—1, Against unreasonable Fears in Sickness. 2. Against 
Nee Extracted and abridged from Bishop Jeremy Taylor's 

ying. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. paaky Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


THE LIFE, TIMES, and CHARACTER. 
ase of JOHN BUNYAN, Author of “ The Pilgrim's 


ogress 
By ROBERT PHILIP. 
wi Complete in 1 ron 8vo. bound in cloth, price 12s. 
ith a splendid Portrait and Vignette, a Facsimile of Bunyan’s 
Will, and an Engraving of his Cottage. 
London: George Virtue; and all Booksellers. 





“Faia ban the Ist of Jan. No. I. (tor be continued monthly), 
. ice 5s, Gd. with coloured Plates, in large 4t 
T HE" ANIMAL KINGDOM ‘of the 
BARON CUVIER, enlarged and adapted to the present 
State of Zoological Science, illustrated after the original Draw- 
mes of Audebert, Baraband, Cramer, D’Orbigny, Edwards, Geof- 
" St. Hilaire, Gilpin, Huet, Maréchal, Nitschmann, Oudart, 
ate RK. Peale, Pretre, Doomeegog cs Reinold, A. Rider, Savigny, 
erner, A, Wilson, &c. &e. 
Sold for the Proprietor, at 13 Hill Street, Edinburgh; and 





NEW WORKS FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS, &c. 
*rinted for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


RACTICAL and SURGICAL 


x Dy asgs 
NOUTER'S Improved and Enlarged Editions 
of Dr, Irving's Catechisms, 9¢. each 
1. On the History of England—2. On the Geography of England 
and Wales—3. History of Ireland—4. Geography of lreland—5. ANATOMY. 
History of Scotland—6. Geography of Scotiand—7. History of By W. J. ERASMUS WILSON, 
France—8. Geography of Franee—9. History of Greece—10. An-| Teacher of Practical and Surgical Anatomy and Physiology- 
1 vol. 12mo. with 50 Engravings on Wood by Bagg. 


tiquities of Greece—11. History of Rome—12. Antiquities of 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


Rome — 13. Sacred History—i4. Universal Histery—15. General 
a Jewish Antiquities —17. Classical Biography — NHE ELEMENTS ot MA TERIA 
18. Astronomy—!9. Botany—20. British Constitution—21. Eng- MEDICA; comprehending the Nateral Blisters, Peepa- 
| lish Grammar—22. French Grammar — 23. Italian Grammar~ vation Properties, Dempuition Effects, ona Geacat Mocdictres 
ee — ae o , ” My ° 

S as Pica 2 Ae rs = = Part L. containing the General Action and Classification of Medi- 
He - Part II. Price 94. e aq 4 sh oa nd va Mineral Materia Medica, By Jonathan Pereira, 
> S. and L.S., Lecturer in the Medical School of the London 

en by J. Souter, School Iibrary, 131 Fleet Sere. Hospital, and at the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 8vo. with 
upwards of 150 Engravings on Wood, including Diagrams expla- 
JUVENILE CLASS-BOOKS, natory of the Processes of the Pharmacopaia. Price 16s. cloth 

Published at the School Library, 131 Fleet Street. lettered. 

m ou TER’'S Progressive Primer in Spelling «“ The lectures of Mr. Pereira have been acknowledged, by those 
and Readin, 6d. acquainted with the subject, to constitute by far the best authority 
? e- £ * ° in the English language in reference to the natural history and 

2. Souter s Progressive Spelling-Book, 1s. 6d. chemistry of the articles in the Materia Medica; while, with 
. ¥ " nal ; . - respect to their medicinal applications —a department in its very 
3. Souter's Pr ogressive First School Reader, nature admitting of less perfection — he gives in a clear and lucid 
2s. 6d. manner all that has been satisfactorily made out.” — Medical 


4. Souter’s Second School Reader, 4s. 6d. Gazette. : 
VLORA MEDICA; or,a Botanical Account 


Also, by the Rev. T. Clark, . ; 

of all the most Remarkable Plants applied to Medical 

. The English Pri imer, with 200 Engrav- Practice in Great Britain and other Countries. By John Lindley, 

Ph. D. F.R.S. &c., Professor —— in the London University 
vi College. 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. cloth lettered. 

ae Mother's Catechism, with “* We feel bound to recommend it in a strong manner to the 
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shew how pmpestent it is that “ investigation of medical plants 
A H I should be taken up by some one fully qualified to the execution of 
ri The National Reader, with 100 Engrav- so difficult a tasks No one was better adapted to fuitil the object 
ings. 3s, 6d. which he has professed than Dr. Lindley; and we feel confident 
that his work will obtain the patronage which it justly merits.” 
8 New Rurlington Street, Jan. 5. rae. . i and Dr. Lindl » abbabes , 
ro we +4 The student will tind in Dr. Lindley’s work all that can be 
R. BENTLEY has just published desired in a treatise on medical botany.”—Adinburgh Medical 
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A Romance of the Days of Charles II, 
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3 vols. post vo. price 24s. 





By the same Author, 
EY to STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLO. 
re ha a SYSTEMATIC "BOTANY. For the 
Use of Classes. Sv 6d. 
SHE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY, con- 


taining the Doctrine-and Practice relating to Inflam- 
| mation and its various Consequences ; Tumours, Aneurisms, 
Wounds, and the States connected with them; the Surgical 
| Anatomy of the Human Body, and its LS gre to Injuries 
j and Operations. By John Burns, M.D. Regius Professor 
of Surgery in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. price 245, 
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Dr. Millingen s Curiosities of Medical 


Experience. 
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: ye JI. THE PRINC IPLES of MIDWIFE RY; 
The Widow Barnaby. | including the Diseases of Women and Children. Bro. 
By Mrs. Trollope | 9th edition, very greatly enlarged, price 16s. boards. 
3 vols. - “9 price 24s. | *,* The emendations in — are numerous, and the 
additions extend to nearly fifty 2 
DICTIONARY of ‘PRAC TICAL ME- 
DICINE. By J. Pe Tee va -D. F.R.S. &c. 





Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. 
2 vols. 8vo. with } to 
V. j Part V1. ‘ in the press. 
Washington Irving’s “* Astoria,” -: ROMAN BREVIARY. - 
For Six Shillings. By an express Indult from the Holy See; the only Edition ever 
Forming Vol. 11. of ce " printed in England. In ' vols. 38mo. 1, 16¢.; or bound in 
“ Bentley’ s Standard Library.” morocco, with gilt leaves, 2/, 10s. ; morocco extra, 2. 16s. 
Embellished with a Portrait of the Author. REVIARIUM ROMANU M, ex Decreto 
VI &. 8. Concilii Trident. a &e:: suis locis inter- 
* ° * positis officiis sanctorum Anglia, Permissu superiorum edidit 
Incidents of Travel in the Russian and E C. Husenbeth, Miss. pont hae aihis of 
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Turkish Em 1res. | ssscenat Square; and T. Jones, 63 Paternoster Row, London; 
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ENNINGS’ LANDSCAPE ANNUAL for 
ery highty faidhed Eneraving: Is tine, from Original Palstings 
Sir E, L. Bulwer’s “ oes Days of Pompeii,” | taken capremle, 8 the Woks be Janes Helieed, Koq.; the 


Price Six Shillings. ary tment 
For S she Now Vatnme of pret xo mentee, ee ef large paper, India 
The Standard Novels and Romances. | pradfy,!. 184,43. ‘The Lilusrations, proofs on colmbier, 4t0., 
Embellished with T'wo Engravings. jin portfolio, 1/, 11s. 6d.; India proofs 2/. 12s. 6d.; India, before 
r letters, 3/. 
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. | praise.”"—Literary Gaxette, 
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By J. L. Stephens, Esq 
Author of Incidents of Travel in the Holy Land, 
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2 vols, ne > 8vo. price 15s, 





1 vol. 8vo. (On the 9th instant.) specimens of a Spectate 


“We can i the « d Annual ’ with confi- 


dence as an interesting, ni and ‘highly amusing work.” 
Bull, 


II. 
“¢ How do You Like Our Country ?” rae 
am a Aan y Robert Jennings, 62 Cheapside. 
By Charles J. Mathews, Esq. 
1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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NEW SERIES, WITH WOODCUTS, 
Price 4s. boards, or 4s. 6d. half-bound, 
HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY 
istcninaiiaiied, VISITOR for the Year 1838. 
e 3d. No, 1. of P This Work is vi TY in Monthly Hyer pres each, 
, forming a copious Manual of Religious Instruction and Domestic 
"THE CHRISTIAN LIBRA RY, to be con- | Beano) for the Poorer Classes, ayd is particularly adapted for 
tinued every Lo ig being a Series “of Popular and | the Use of Servants and Households. It contains numerous 
Standard Religious Works. Elisha, by the author of “Elijah | practical Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures; useful Informa- 
the Tishbite,” commences the series, and will be complete in’ tion upon Gardening and Agriculture; Selections from various 
about Six Numbers. Prospectus and Specimen may be had of all Authors; Monthly Extracts | from the Public News; together 
Booksellers. with ¢ great variety of M Inf 
Henry S. = 8 Pavement, Finsbury. Soldalso by | , G., and F. Rivington, St, Paul's ameateed and 
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~ MURCHISON’S SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


With targe Geological Map, Views, Coloured Sections, and nu- | ——-——-——— meee 
feats x lates of Organic Remains, 2 vols. royal 4to. price Five | PINE ARTS—SCUL PTURE. 
Guineas to Subscribers, Eight Guineas to Non-Subscribers, | Just published, upon tinted paper, price 1s. 6d, per Number, 


‘NNHE SILURIAN SYSTEM, founded on; UTLINES of CELEBRATED WORKS 
Geological Researches in the Counties of Salop, Hereford, | | from the best Masters of Ancient and Modern Sculpture. 
Radnor, Montgomery, Caermartben, Brecon, Pembroke, Mon- | Nos. 7 and 8 contain Bacchus and Acratus — the Farnese Flora— 
mouth, Gloucester, Worcester, and Stafford; with Descriptions | Psyche, by Canova—and Psyche, by Westmacott, with Letterpress 
of the Coatfields and a Formations. descriptive of the Work. 
By R. 1, MURCHISON, F.R.S. G.S. L.S. &e, &e. Published by c. Murton, Bookseller and Stationer, 12 St. Martin's 





by Smith, Elder, and Co. 65 C ornhill. 
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13 Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 5, 1839, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 


EXCURSIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA: 


Including Sketches of the Character and Policy of the Emperor Nicholas, and Anecdotes of his Court, with a Visit to the Grand Fair of Nishnee 
Novorogod, and Scenes among the Cossacks. 


By ROBERT BREMNER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. (In a few days.) 


PICTURES OF THE WORLD, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By the Author of ‘¢ Tremaine,” ‘ De Vere,” ‘“‘ Human Life,” &c. 
Comprising—Vol. I. “Sterling.” Vol. II, “* Penruddock, or the High-Minded.” Vol, III. “ The Enthusiast.” 
Il. 


COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 
Now complete, the Small Paper Edition, in 4 vols. price 18s. each, or in Sixteen Parts, price 4s. 6d. each (either of which may be had 
separately), embellished with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, &c. 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 


A GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC ACCOUNT of the COMMONERS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
Comprising Particulars of all the Eminent Families in the Kingdom, and upwards of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. Author of “‘ The Peerage and Baronetage,” &c. 
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PERSONAL MEMOIRS AND DIARIES OF 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


COMMANDER.IN.CHIEF OF THE AMERICAN ARMIES, AND FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By JARED SPARKS. 
2 large vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 28s. compressed from the American edition in 12 vols. 
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The Third and Fourth Volumes of 


THE DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV. 
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STANDARD NOVELS FOR SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Now ready, with Two Engravings, price 6s. bound, the New Volume of “* COLBURN’S STANDARD NOVELISTS,” containing 


LADY MORGAN’S “FLORENCE MACARTHY.” 


¢% The Copyrights of the Works contained in this Publication being the exclusive property of Mr. Colburn, they cannot appear in any 
other Collection. 
Works already published in “‘ COLBURN’S MODERN STANDARD NOVELISTS” (either of which may be had separately), elegantly 
bound, and embellished with Portraits of the Authors, and other Engravings, by the Findens, &c., price only 6s. each :— 


Sir L. Bulwer's “ Pelham” | Mr. Ward's ‘‘ Tremaine” | Mr. Lister's “ Granby” 


Lady Morgan’s ‘* O'Donnel” a 
Mr. Hook's Sayings and Doings,” Ist and 2d Series. 
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The January Number of ARMY AND NAVY.—The January Number of the 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
(e) e And NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE, contains, among other important Papers— 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. contains— A Call to Men ofall ra on aon oh Navy Ao to ed Kee 

Widdlezig. By the Editor s s Histori "ays. _ | Letter to the Earl of Hardwick, on the present/The Waterloo ums P 
An Evening a Sea, and the Polar Star. By ooo ene - Soe State of the Navy ; + Occupation by the British of the pion . 77 

L. BE. L. The True History of a Great Pacificator. By H. | Sketch of the Campaign of Kostentina, in 1837. By} rak, in the Persian Gulf, and the ‘ort 
Journal of a Residence in Little Pedlington. By| Brownrigg, Esq. Sir Granville Temple, Bart. Aden, at the Entrance of the Red Sea 

the Author of‘ Paul Pry” Lesson in Dianer Giving. By Benson Hill, Esq. On the Civil Engineering of America The Canadas. By a late Military tera 
The Cloud of Canvass. By E. Howard, Esq.| Personal Narrative of Tristram Dumps Notes of an Eastern Traveller. Edited by Lieut.)The Practice of Courts Martial, and the Judge- 

Author of Rattlin the Reefer” and “ Out-|The Leston of Life. By Douglas Jerrold, Esq. J. R. Welsted, F.R.S. &c. Fe Cees Reece and India, he 

ward Bound”* Farming Improved. My Miss Sheridan Memoirs of R. Costello, formerly Sergeant Rifle} Military Occurrences in Sanada and In ites > 
Letters from Ireland. By John Carne, Esq. Lines. “By Mrs. c.B Wilson Brigade, late Captain Rifle Regiment, British] Distribution of the Navy and Army in full, 
Scenes in the Life of an Adventurer The Literature of the Month Legion, now a Warder of the Tower with all the Naval and Military Intelligence 

%q* The new year being a f: ble opp ity for ing a Periodical, those who may A Military Execution at Barbadoes of the Month. , iM 
desire to become Subscribers are requested to forward their orders i diately to their respecti N.B. Those who may desire to commence taking ‘‘ The United Service Journal” with the New 
Booksellers. Year, are requested to send their orders diately to their respective Bookseljers or Ne 
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